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Jews and Others 


Some Group Differences in Personality, Intelligence, 
and College Achievement! 


By Henry E. Garrett, Columbia University 


A few definite facts about Jews, Italians and English are more tllum- 
inating than hundreds of opinions. A comparison of what Hebrew, 
Catholic and Protestant students actually accomplish in college, 
tends to dissipate prejudice. Professor Garrett has not answered 
all the questions that arise regarding differences between such racial 
and religious groups, but he has measured and reported certain 
highly interesting characteristics of some of the students at Columbia. 


Differences between Jewish college students and other racial and re- 
ligious groups were measured by means of college grades, the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination, the George Washington Social Intelligence 
Test, and the Laird Personal Inventory B2. This report deals with the 
differences between these groups as so measured, and also with the re- 
lationships between the traits measured. The subjects were 296 
Columbia College students. 

When classified as to ancestry, the Jewish students were found to rank 
higher in college grades than the other groups, 7.e., English, Italian, etc. 
They were ahead also in general intelligence, although the difference 
here was not so great as in college achievement. It seems probable 
that selection plays a not unimportant réle in these results. There 
were no reliable group differences as regards Social Intelligence or 
Laird Personal Inventory. 

Classified as to religion, the Jewish students are again considerably 
ahead of both the Catholic and Protestant groups in general intelligence 
as well as in college achievement. They are slightly superior in social 
intelligence, and somewhat less stable emotionally as measured by the 
Personal Inventory. These last differences, however, are not reliable. 

The correlation of the intelligence examination and college grades 
was .63; the correlation of the Social Intelligence Test and college 
grades, .38; and the correlation of the Personal Inventory and college 
grades, .11. An intercorrelation of .57 between the Social Intelligence 
Test and the intelligence examination suggests that these two tests are 
measuring much in common. 

Each freshman was asked to write down the name of his “best 
friend” in the freshman class. One hundred and ten “best friends” 


1 The statistical work in this report was performed by John G. Peatman to whom 
acknowledgment is made. 
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were found to be members of our group. The correlation between the 
grades made by these 110 “‘best friends’’ was .62, the correlation of in- 
telligence scores .21, and the correlation of social intelligence scores .27. 
The first of these correlations is probably to be interpreted as due to the 
fact that best friends presumably work and study together, so that 
their grades are in part joint products. 


N CONNECTION with several 
I recent studies of college men 
(mostly freshmen) made by the 
writer and others,? measures of cer- 
tain personality traits, as well other 
data of a social variety, were secured 
along with measures of general intel- 
ligence and college standing. The 
measures of personality included a 
test of “social intelligence’’ and a test 
of emotional instability; the social 
data consisted of reports on age, 
racial—or better—national origin, re- 
ligious affiliation, and the name of the 
freshman’s “best friend’ in the fresh- 
man class. The relation of our per- 
sonality measures to general intelli- 
gence and to college standing, and the 
variations of all of these with age, 
ancestry, and religion will be reported 
upon in this paper. 

Our sample consisted of 296 Co- 
lumbia College freshmen. The score 
made by each man on the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High 
School Graduates was taken as a valid 
measure of his general ability. Social 


7H. E. Garrett and W. N. Kellogg, The 
Relation of Physical Constitution to General 
Intelligence, Social Intelligence and Emo- 
tional Instability, Jour. Exper. Psych., 
1928, XI, 2, 113-129. 

H. E. Garrett and M. R. Schneck, A 
Study of the Woodworth Personal Data 
Sheet, Jour. Gen. Psych., 1928, 1, 3. 

; Edwin G. Flemming, The Predictive 

Value of Certain Tests of Emotional Stabil- 
ity as Applied to College Freshmen, Archives 
of Psych., 96, 1928. 





intelligence was measured by the 
George Washington Social Intelligence 
Test, and emotional instability by 
Laird’s Personal Inventory B2, of the 
Colgate Mental Hygiene Tests. These 
three tests have been fully described 
elsewhere by Flemming* so that no 
further comment is necessary here. 
College standing was a weighted aver- 


TABLE 1 
Correlations of Thorndike, social, and per- 
sonal inventory with grades and age. N=296 
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age of the man’s work in the first year. 
It was obtained by assigning to each 
letter grade (7.e., A, B, C, etc.) a nu- 
merical value, and then multiplying 
these “weights” by the number of 
points achieved with each grade dur- 
ing the year. The social data were 
collected by a questionnaire. 


* See Flemming, op. cit., 9-18. 
4 See Flemming, op. cit., p. 21. 
















































INTERCORRELATIONS OF FOUR 
MEASURES 


Correlations of intelligence tests 
with college grades higher than .60 
are rarely reported in the literature, 
and most figures are considerably be- 
low this value. The size of such an r 
will depend to a large degree upon the 
size of the sample, the difficulty and 
discriminative power of the test, and 
its reliability and validity, as well as 
upon the reliability of the grades with 
which the intelligence scores are com- 
pared. In the present case the cor- 
relations between Thorndike Scores 
and Grades was .63 +.02. This r, 
while high, is not exceptional for the 
Thorndike Examination. The cor- 
relation between Grades and Social 
Intelligence was .38 +.03, and that 
between Grades and the Personal In- 
ventory B2 .11 +.04. These cor- 
relations and the other intercorre- 
lations are given in table 1, together 
with the means and the standard de- 
viations of the different tests. 

The marked correlation between the 
Thorndike Test and the test of Social 
Intelligence, as well as the fairly high 
relation between the latter test and 
Grades indicates that all three of these 
are measuring much in common. 
Apart from the correlations, an ex- 
amination of the Social Intelligence 
Test will make it evident that this test 
is measuring general intelligence to a 
fair degree at least, since it draws upon 
reading, comprehension, judgment, 
recall, recognition, reasoning, and in- 

5’ See Twenty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
1922 article on Tests in Colleges. 


®See Freeman, Mental Tests, 1926, pp. 
372-3. 
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genuity in handling verbal and sym- 
bolic relations. It is true, of course, 
that the test material deals largely 
with social behavior, which fact would 
probably serve to reduce the r with a 
criterion of scholastic aptitude. Apart 
from its greater length, difficulty, and 
discriminative power, the educational- 
achievement content of the Thorndike 
Test would, no doubt, result in a 
higher correlation with Grades. The 
partial correlation of Grades and 
Thorndike Score, with Social Intelli- 
gence constant, is .54, and the partial 
correlation of Grades and Social Intel- 
ligence, with Thorndike Score constant, 
is .03. This may be taken to mean 
that the Social Intelligence Test is 
simply a not especially valuable test 
of general intelligence, or it may mean 
that the “true” relationship between 
social behavior and a knowledge of the 
social amenities and ability to do col- . 
lege work is close to zero, the apparent 
correlation (of .38) being due entirely 
to the general ability necessary to do 
the test. The final interpretation of 
the Social Intelligence Test must de- 
pend upon whether it can be shown 
to be a valid measure of social be- 
havior. Moss’? has provided some 
evidence to show that the test really 
does measure something other than 
abstract or verbal intelligence, but 
just to what degree it measures “social 
intelligence” is not certain. With 
college men it would seem to be more 
of an intelligence test than otherwise. 

The correlation of .11 between 
Grades and Personal Inventory indi- 
cates a very slight tendency for stu- 

7F. A. Moss and T. Hunt, Are You 


Socially Intelligent? Scientific American, 
August, 1927. 
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dents making the higher grades to be 
less well adjusted emotionally. Ther 
is too low, however, to offer much hope 
that questionnaires of this sort will 
prove to be of any great value in fore- 
casting Grades. When the Thorndike, 
Social, and Personal Inventory are com- 
bined by the multiple correlation 
technique, so that each test has its 
“best”? weight, the multiple R with 
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of this tendency is shown by the fol- 
lowing partials: Grades with Thorn- 
dike (age constant) .61; Grades and 
Social (age constant) .35; Grades and 
Personal Inventory (age constant) .12. 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
NATIONALITY 


The data on nationality® was 
obtained, as we said before, by ques- 























TABLE 2 
The nationality of 290 Columbia College freshmen 
NATIONALITY NUMBER NATIONALITY NUMBER 
 Citicvsrerkienkewseeeaeennes 82 ss nkdncauibneaieamineenne’ 1 
Di inehsnecdbevasehavecesbenad 65 PRONE ois. cio ecciosncocianwsciowen 1 
IR oscrsiarciers war mae Waatieuieears 33 English-Swedish................. 1 
toe Aco e Cavenet alere i cris sana naneces siete 16 English-Welsh.................0- 1 
RETR ae pres fee 17 cet bdbecouwendwee’ 1 
English-German................... 15 German-Scotch................4+ 1 
DL denabadebebawitaieeinba 6 ot aciiiisdmainndled diene amhiied 1 
ha cicdenecaseeretenes 5 iawn de eiacounicarnea eaiels 1 
et thniccmeh dhceebuaieaanakae’ 5 Irish-Norwegian................. 1 
i iinh > dukvbnpebbesabiwwahs 4  iccnhngtinwnaoeees 1 
BEHPINEIR. oo oc cccccrccccccees 3 ID in c0ececeucdeaenewues 1 
English-French.................... 3 ener ere ree 1 
I ic icccwsitwwbaed ses 3 en eT 1 
SR ib ccabeeuetenneewes 2 EE icighnasnan eine acnaiaaeibas 1 
English-Scotch.................+5. 2 Re eee eer 1 
German-Swedish.................. 2 PN . ic cetnnensoxemenmaced 1 
Scotch-French...................-- 2 DE kccinmbrokxernmoupedeiadl 1 
nen cheb aneei tats 2 Dickéttinsitniesetemaeenenel 1 
can ednimenpbeek aie edad 1 CD (cikntdkindebowh pein 1 
NS Sich ing Aina nai ec 1 ss icttiietnnindewsneepeuine 1 
ai ids ook ain win aie bila 1 Dutch-English-French........... 1 
Grades is .64, as against .63 for tionnaire, each man being requested 


Thorndike Test alone. 

The low and almost identical values 
(eg., around —.20) of the rs of 
Grades, Thorndike, and Social with age 
indicate little dependence of these 
measures upon maturity. There is a 
very slight tendency for the younger 
men to make better grades, and to 
score higher both on the Thorndike 
and Social tests. But the minuteness 


to write down the ancestry of his 
mother and father or of his more re- 
mote forebears. There were 290 usa- 
ble replies, representing 42 different 


® The term national origin is preferred 
here to racial origin since most of our sub- 
jects report their ancestors as belonging to 
quite distinct national groups, English, 
German, Italian, etc., which are, however, 
oftentimes the same racially. 
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national groups and combinations. 
These have been classified in table 2. 
As is evident from table 2, our data 
mix national and racial groups, as the 
Jews are hardly a national group in 
the same sense that the English or the 
Italians are. They constitute, how- 
ever, so large and so well defined a 
group that we decided to include them 
as such. Only the first six groups (78 
per cent of our data) were sufficiently 
large to make comparisons worth 
while. The means and the standard 
deviations for these groups on Thorn- 
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Apart from better native ability, 
(which may, of course, be the real 
reason) there are two possible con- 
tributing causes for the marked superi- 
ority of the Jews. In the first place, 
it is very probable that the prepara- 
tion of those Jews who apply for ad- 
mission to Columbia College is on the 
whole better than that of the other 
applicants. Secondly, the standards 
or criteria for admission are probably 
somewhat higher for Jewish students. 
Rigorous selection would automati- 
cally boost the Thorndike Scores, while 








TABLE 3 
The mean scores and standard deviations of the nationality group 
ENGLISH- 

sPraE ES | aay [oem | ay | 
a M 60.93 | 37.56 | 41.29 | 37.60] 42.00] 35.28 
Nia i a i SD 14.05 | 13.95] 19.18] 15.89| 15.28] 16.95 
‘ . M 88.04 | 79.04| 80.52 | 78.53 | 74.69] 74.50 
Thorndike Intelligence....... SD 353| 11.23! 10.77] 10.21 7.48 8.65 
Social Intelligence M 115.32 | 106.94 | 106.27 | 114.00 | 99.00 | 108.06 
-scsenehieiilaiaiale SD 11.40 | 12.19} 11.89] 11.50] 11.15] 16.18 
a M 22.29 | 19.00} 20.33 | 21.80] 19.24] 18.06 
uilatlil dis. SD | 8.34] 7.44] 9.40] 7.05| 5.15| 7.02 
































dike, Social, Personal Inventory, and 
Grades are shown in table 3. 

The Jewish group is clearly superior 
to the other groups in scholastic per- 
formance as shown by Grades, the 
difference between their mean and 
that of their nearest competitor (the 
Italians) being 4.71 times its standard 
error. The gap between the Jews and 
the Irish in Grades is in reality a 
chasm. In respect to general intelli- 
gence the Jewish group is again signifi- 
cantly ahead, although their superior- 
ity here is not so great as in Grades. 


better preparation would tend to in- 
crease college grades. Whatever may 
be the relative potency of these factors, 
the fact remains that the Jewish stu- 
dents in Columbia College are far 
superior to other students both in in- 
telligence test scores and academic 
performance. This would not neces- 
sarily hold for other institutions where 
selection methods are less drastic. 

It is interesting to note that if the 
English, Germans, and English-Ger- 
mans are combined into a “Nordic” 
group, and the Italians and Irish into 
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a “Mediterranean” group, the former 
are reliably more intelligent (the com- 
bined means are 79.4 and 74.6) than 

















TABLE 4 
Religious affiliation of 284 Columbia College 
freshmen 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION NUMBER 
MUI 5.5 occa tela aisienaecierreees 136 
MINS Sasa" a cuiaiel so rarelouheu'sio 75 
Ne OMN 2osycrcisitrarcrajainte vianmraieieevs 58 
Christian Science................ 3 
MII o.a wiaidiarseeleinieieeis awasieiers 2 
UN coor fc cta vais es vis sats cal oes 2 
Bthical Culture... ......0.cc00.0. 1 
PE RIO «osc a.cicissieswnneends 7 
PMINRIS a tever aloo aalersin ona eioeierse 284 
the latter. There is, however, little 


difference in Grades. The relatively 
high standing of the Italians in college 
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different national groups in our highly 
selected freshman group are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the Army 
results obtained from much less highly 
selected (for general intelligence) 
groups of foreign-born.® 

The scores on the Social Intelligence 
Test show no marked trend, the Jews 
and the English-Germans ranking 
highest and about the same. The 
Italians are 7 points, on the average, 
below the next lowest group. In 
“emotional stability” there were no 
significant differences. 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
RELIGION 


Of the 296 freshmen, 12 failed to 
answer the question asking for religious 
affiliation or preference.!° The re- 








TABLE 5 
The mean scores and standard deviations of the distributions for each religious group as a whole 
PROTES- P 

a NAME N= 88. N~ 296 
—e M 60.33 39.36 38.72 45.02 
Sagem bleiben aelvindphlesskintisaaabipiaioa’ SD 14.32 17.48 15 02 18.95 
' ,; M 87.46 | 78.83 | 76.63 | 81.11 
Thorndike Intelligence................... SD 8.10 11.45 8 66 11.07 
ey ee M 114.65 | 108.51 | 105.16 | 109.89 
DR ivicidebnseaceasnnebed SD 11.34 13.08 14.55 13.50 
Pessveel leewtery M 22.20 19.84 19.72 20.44 
FESR eT TT SD 8.03 8.06 7 45 779 




















* All of the 296 subjects used in this study. 


grades is noteworthy in view of their 
intelligence score. Apparently their 
academic work is somewhat better 
than one might be led to expect from 
their intelligence, while the reverse is 
true of the Irish. These results as to 
the comparative intelligence of the 


maining 284 were distributed as 


shown in table 4. 


® See Carl Brigham, A Study of American 
Intelligence, Princeton, 1923. 

10Seven men definitely indicated no 
affiliation in contrast to the twelve who 
failed to answer. 
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Only the first three groups were 
large enough to be used for compara- 
tive purposes. The means and stand- 
ard deviations of their performance 
on Grades, Thorndike Examination, 
Social Intelligence, and Personal In- 
ventory are shown in table 5. 

As might be expected after our com- 
parison of national groups, the Hebrew 
students rank highest in Grades and 
Thorndike Examination. Here they 
rank highest, too, in Social Intelligence 
and “emotional instability,” although 
the latter difference is small and in- 
significant. There are no _ reliable 
differences between Catholics and 
Protestants. Apparently, religious 
affiliation has no relation to the intel- 
ligence scores or scholastic perform- 
ance of our group of freshmen. In 
many cases, of course, religious affilia- 
tion is nominal and plays a very minor 
role in the man’s everyday life. 


TABLE 6 
The correlation of ‘‘best-friend’’ records on 
grades, Thorndike, and social intelligence 





IN iinisnnieaneainnii’s r= .62+.04 
Thorndike Test............. r= .21 +.06 
Social Intelligence......... r= .27+.06 





BEST FRIEND 


In our questionnaire, each man was 
requested to write down the name of 
his best friend in the freshman class. 
Complete records for 110 “best friends” 
were found to be available. The 
correlations between the records of 
best friends are given in table 6. 

The well-marked correlation be- 
tween the Grades of best friends must 
be due to a number of interrelated 
factors, not the least of which is close 
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acquaintance and contact throughout 
the college year. Freshmen take the 
same classes to a greater extent than 
do upper classmen, and very probably 
study and work together a good deal, 
their grades often being joint products 
of mutual endeavor. This, of course, 
would tend to boost the correlation 
between Grades. One should have 
expected a higher relationship between 
Thorndike Scores in spite of the obvi- 
ously large number of non-intellective 
factors determining friendship. The 
low r between scores made on the 
Social Intelligence Test by best friends 
is not especially unexpected, since the 
majority of the freshmen have known 
each other for only one year. This is 
too short a time to weigh very much 
against the long home-training and 
previous social experience which each 
man brings with him to college. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this study may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) Within our sample of 296 Co- 
lumbia College freshmen, the corre- 
lation between college grades and 
scores on the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination was .63 +.02. 

(2) The correlation of the Thorndike 
Examination and the George Washing- 
ton Social Intelligence Test was .57, 
which indicates that the latter test 
involves general intelligence to a fairly 
marked degree. The correlation of the 
Social Test with Grades of .38 is re- 
duced to .03 when the Thorndike 
Examination is “partialled” out. Ap- 
parently “‘social intelligence,” in so far 
as it is measured by the Social Intelli- 
gence Test, is unrelated to college 


grades. 
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(3) The Personal Inventory B2 of the 
Colgate Mental Hygiene Tests (Laird) 
correlates .11 with Grades, .05 with 
Thorndike, and .03 with Social In- 
telligence. It is of no value in fore- 
casting college achievement. 

(4) Jewish students rank signifi- 
cantly higher than other freshmen 
groups classified as to national origin 
both in Grades and Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Score. It is suggested that bet- 
ter preparation and more rigorous 
selection would account for much of 
this superiority. ‘Nordic’ students 
are more intelligent than “Mediter- 
raneans’”’ as measured by the Thorn- 
dike Examination, but no better in 
college achievement. 

(5) Classified as to religion, the 
Hebrew students rank higher than the 
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Catholics and Protestants (as might 
have been surmised from (4) above), 
both in Grades and Thorndike Score. 
There were no significant differences 
between Catholics and Protestants. 

(6) No significant differences ap- 
pear at any time among the different 
groups on the Personal Inventory. 

(7) Freshmen “best friends” are 
considerably alike in their college 
achievement, the correlation of Grades 
being .62. They are much less simi- 
lar in Social Intelligence and Thorndike 
Scores. The fact that freshmen take 
the same courses and study together, 
making their grades oftentimes a 
resultant of joint activity, is suggested 
as the probable reason for the high 
correlation of Grades. 

(Manuscript received August 31, 1928.) 

















Women Taxicab Drivers 


Sex Differences in Proneness to Motor Vehicle 
Accidents 


By Morais S. VirELES AND HELEN M. Garpner, University of Pennsylvania 


Do women operate automobiles less skillfully and carefully than 
men? This 1s a hard question to answer decisively because sex 
differences are not the chief variables. There are differences in 
training and experience, and in kind of vehicle operated. The 
exposure to hazards may be much greater for one group than for the 
other. 

The authors of this article are fortunate in having secured the acci- 
dent records of men and women taxicab drivers operating under 
conditions in which most of these factors were the same for the two 
sexes. Their data are astonishing. If women operators of com- 
mercial vehicles are to have good records as safe drivers, they 
apparently will require much longer and better training than the 
ones whose experience is here told. 


Preliminary to the main portion of this study of sex differences in 
accident rate of taxicab drivers, a survey was made of operators of 
non-commercial vehicles. Comparisons made in the District of 
Columbia during 1927, in San Francisco, in Massachusetts, and in 
Connecticut, all favor the women drivers. But variables other than 
sex differences may tend to give this result. 

To avoid these variables, a study of taxicab drivers in a large 
Eastern city was made in which (1) type of vehicle operated, (2) 
mechanical condition of vehicle, (3) weather conditions, and (4) traffic 
conditions were constants. Only one variable,—that of training,—is 
noted, in which the men excelled. 

The women taxicab drivers were responsible for 0.767 accidents per 
thousand miles, as compared to 0.257 accidents per thousand miles for 
men; and the women were responsible for 5.063 accidents per $1000 
revenue, as compared to 1.449 accidents per $1000 revenue for men. 


But the survey suggests that the accidents in which women are involved 
are less serious. 


N VERY few questions is men and women automobile drivers. 
() opinion so dogmatic and so There appear to be only two opinions: 
unsupported by factual data (1) that men are safer drivers than 
as on that of the relative safety of women; (2) that women are safer 
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drivers than men. Of these, the first, 
in general, seems to be the opinion 
held by men, and the second that 
of women drivers. 

The question is of some importance 
from the viewpoint of the general 
problem of sex differences, and also, 
by reason of the tendency to sub- 
stitute women for men as operators of 
motor vehicles. This tendency has 
shown itself in the appearance in 
recent years of women taxicab drivers 
in a number of cities of the United 
States and of Europe, and of women 
street car drivers in a number of 
European cities. 
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procured in this way are briefly de- 
scribed below. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATORS OF NON- 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


In table 1 is shown a comparison of 
accidents to men and women drivers 
in the District of Columbia during 
1927.1 

It is evident that the percentage of 
men drivers involved in both fatal and 
non-fatal accidents is greater than is 
to be expected on the basis of chance, 
whereas the percentage of women 
drivers involved in accidents is less 
than chance. 

















TABLE 1 
Comparison of accidents to men and women automobile drivers; District of Columbia (1927) 
MEN WOMEN UNENOWN TOTAL 
MORRO COPOUGEOED 5 ooo oi.s ci coceiccieddisonccane 104,565 18,435 122,900 
Non-fatal Accidents. ........0 icc ccccccceces 4,092 282 329 4,703 
i ec kin ese PRA Ke wee hee ndiels 76 2 5 83 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
EL, cote etsendanaccaeaenbas 85 15 ! 100 
I id clube eenaneaientn inn 87 6 7 100 
BN NE <5, s1s 7c. ora be ices aicreleieisecae 91.6 2.4 6 100 



































An impartial investigation of this 
question involves certain difficulties, 
some of which have been solved in the 
comparison of accidents involving men 
and women taxicab drivers described 
below. 

The chief portion of this study is 
devoted to this comparison of men 
and women taxicab drivers. As a 
preliminary to this investigation, com- 
parative figures on operators of non- 
commercial vehicles were sought from 
insurance companies, automobile clubs 
and state highway departments. It 
was found that only meagre data of 
this sort was obtainable, but the facts 





A similar tendency is shown in the 
study of one thousand fatal accidents 
in San Francisco. Although about 
twenty per cent of those holding 
driving licenses in this city are women, 
they are responsible for only 46 or 
4.6 per cent of every thousand fatal 
motor accidents. 

A report by the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles in Massachusetts shows that 
3.2 per cent of drivers involved in 
fatal accidents in 1927 were women 
and of those involved in 2047 non- 


1From Service Bulletin, Research De- 
partment of the American Automobile 
Association, February 15, 1928. 
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fatal accidents, 7.2 per cent were 
women. Although no exact figures 
are available, it is estimated in the 
report by the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, that 12 per cent of the driving 
licenses in the State of Massachusetts 
are held by women. A special study 
of almost three thousand accidents in 
the same state revealed that 64.8 
per cent male operators were respon- 
sible for accidents in which they were 
involved, whereas female operators 
were held responsible in only 57.2 
per cent of accidents in which they 
played a part. It is of further interest 
to know that women are held to be 
responsible in only 47.8 per cent of 
their non-fatal accidents, whereas the 
portion of women held to be at fault 
in fatal accidents is approximately 
the same as men, the figures being 
67.3 per cent for men and 66.6 per cent 
for women. 

A similar study has been made by 
the Department of Motor Vehicles of 
the State of Connecticut. A report 
issued by this department shows that 
whereas about 20 per cent of the 
drivers licenses are held by women, 
women operators were involved in 
only 9.6 per cent of the accidents in 
that state in 1927. 

The evidence in all the studies cited 
above favors the woman driver. As 
a matter of fact, the only contradictory 
evidence obtained in this survey of the 
study is embodied in a letter from the 
statistician of the New York State 
Department of Taxation and Finance, 
who writes, “From tests which I have 
made of twenty thousand registra- 
tions we find that the percentage of 
accidents in which women are involved 
bears the same relation to the number 
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registered as is the case with the male 
driver.” 

Although the burden of evidence 
of these studies is in favor of the 
women drivers, however, it is subject 
to certain limitations which make it 
impossible to draw from it the con- 
clusion that women drivers are safer 
drivers than men. Among these limi- 
tations are the following: 

1. The evidence fails, in the first 
place, to include a comparison of 
accidents per mile of driving. It is 
safe to assume that the average 
number of miles covered by male 
operators is considerably in excess of 
the average number covered by women 
drivers. 

2. It 
assume 


also seems reasonable to 
that, on the whole, men 
operate under more unsatisfactory 
driving conditions than do women. 
A greater portion drive in heavier 
traffic and in stormy weather than is 
the case with women. 

3. Only male drivers operate trucks 
and other heavy vehicles, in the case 
of which the proportion of accidents 
is greater than among lighter vehicles. 

4. It is possible, although this may 
be difficult to demonstrate, that the 
mechanical condition of machines 
driven by women is, on the average, 
better than those driven by men. It 
seems true that the second-hand cars 
are more often bought and operated 
by men than by women. 

It is with a purpose of avoiding such 
variables that the study described 
immediately below was undertaken. 


MEN AND WOMEN TAXICAB OPERATORS 


This study involves a comparison 
of accidents to men and women taxi- 
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cab drivers in a large Eastern city 
between March 1, 1927 and February 
28, 1928.? 

The number of male drivers em- 
ployed at any time was about 2000. 
The maximum number of women cab 
drivers employed was 40, the number 
varying from 35 to 40 in the period 
covered by this report. Although only 
a maximum of 40 women were em- 
ployed at any one time, the records 
included in this report actually deal 
with the performance of approximately 
150 women, who were hired in the 
course of the year to maintain the 
standard working force of 40. 


THE SAME CONDITIONS OF WORK 


The following conditions of impor- 
tance in accident causation were rela- 
tively constant for the two groups. 

1. Type of Vehicle Operated: Both 
men and women drivers operated the 
standard taxicab of the type manu- 
factured by the Yellow Truck and 
Coach Company. In one respect the 
women were favored, inasmuch as 
only the new cabs were assigned to 
them. Although these are somewhat 
easier to operate than the older cabs, 
there is probably no difference between 
the two from the point of view of 
safety. 


2. Mechanical Conditions of the 


? The study was made possible by the 
kindness of E. S. Higgins, General Manager 
of the company involved, whose coéperation 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

Figures for December 1927 are not in- 
cluded in this report. During that month 
women drivers were transferred from the 
company by which they were originally 
employed to another with which a merger 


was being made. For this reason, complete 
figures are not available for that month. 
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Cabs: The operating mechanisms of 
the cabs operated by men and women 
were in the same condition. The 
cabs operated by the company are 
subject to periodic inspection and 
repair. In addition, a driver is re- 
quired to report minor troubles which 
are immediately adjusted after the 
receipt of the report. In this way 
minor defects, ordinarily passed un- 
noticed by drivers of non-commercial 
vehicles, are repaired. 

3. Weather Conditions: Women as 
well as men operated cabs in wet and 
stormy weather as well as under favor- 
able conditions. 

4. Traffic Conditions: Traffic con- 
ditions can be said to have been con- 
stant for the two groups. Women 
were not employed at night, when 
traffic hazards may appear to be some- 
what greater than during the day. 
As a matter of fact, the accident rates 
have been found to be higher during 
the day than during the night, so that 
men may be said to have been favored 
in this respect. On the other hand, 
more serious accidents occur after 
dark. In additicn it seems that 
women have “played” districts of the 
city in which traffic conditions are less 
hazardous. 


DIFFERENCES IN TRAINING 


In one important respect there ex- 
isted a difference between men and 
women drivers. In the case of men 
it has been the custom of the company 
to employ only those who possess a 
driver’s license in Pennsylvania and 
who are able to pass a fairly well 
standardized driving examination prior 
toemployment. In the case of women 
such a regulation was not applied. 
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TABLE 2 
Accident records of men taxicab drivers 
5 18 |8 
i, i% 
te ry * 
TIME MILEAGE ° 5 
ge | Ee | Ee 
ee | aa| ss 
pa §7 ge 
1987 
March....... 2,833 ,675.7| 713/0.251] 1.49 
ee 2,816 ,053.4) 726/0.256) 1.41 
ee 2,717 ,664.5) 746/0.275) 1.51 
ee 2,480,864.4) 549/0.231) 1.27 
| Bee 2,339, 227.8) 560/0.226) 1.41 
August....... 2,199,148.7| 562/0.255) 1.23 
September...| 2,296,852.8] 571/0.248) 1.43 
October...... 2,568,117.0| 677/0.263) 1.46 
November. ..| 2,562,930.5) 661/0.250) 1.41 
1988 
January..... 2,962,916.4) 813/0.274| 1.46 
February. ...| 2,653,268.5} 733/0.276) 1.54 
‘Fotal.......: 28 , 431 ,719.8/7 ,311/0.257|1.449 
TABLE 3 
Accident records of women taxicab drivers 
. le [8 
B= 1s 
< =| 
~ = MH 
TIME MILEAGE | ° 5 
vel Eel 
ge | | 82 
aa | 83 | Sa 
BR | 2 | 8 
1927 
ERROR. <3scceaces 30,046.4) 11 |0.366) 3.02 
| Re: 30,529.7} 26 0.851) 5.55 
eee ae 33,893.4) 22 |0.649) 4.93 
PUD 5 a carosin are 28,650.3) 9 |0.314) 2.23 
OTe 31,239.3} 19 |0.608) 4.43 
August........... 30,397.3} 29 |0.954) 9.98 
September...... 25,126.7| 23 |0.911| 5.01 
October......... 34,428.6} 44 |1.278) 7.75 
November...... 27 974.8] 24 |0.857) 5.04 
1928 
January........ 38,791.7} 28 |0.721| 4.07 
February....... 37 901.0} 33 |0.897| 5.80 
ONDE: cccicccas 348 ,979.2| 268 |0.767| 5.06 
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A number of the women operators 


were not experienced in driving when 
hired. They were given a very thor- 
ough course of training in driving and 
placed on cabs immediately after 
training. 

Records are not available to show 
the percentage of accidents for which 
these newly trained drivers are re- 
Throughout the entire year 
of operation, however, only 30 in- 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of accidents to men and women 
taxicab drivers 














ACCIDENTS PER ACCIDENTS PER 
1000 MILES $1000 REVENUB 
TIME 
25, [tae [BM] 2 [ae [BP 
1987 
March..... 0.366)0.251 3.02 |1.49 
Ageil...... 0.851/0.256 5.55 |1.41 
eee 0.649/0.275 4.93 |1.51 
JURC........ 0.314/0.231 2.23 |1.27 
July . .10.608/0. 226 4.43 |1.41 
August... .|0.954/0.255 9.98 |1.23 
September |0.911/0.248 5.01 |1.43 
October. . ..|/1.278/0.263 7.75 |1.46 
November .|0.857/0.250 5.04 {1.41 
1928 
January .. .|0.721/0.274 4.07 |1.46 
February. .|0.897|0.276 5.80 |1.54 
Total... ./0.767/0.257/2.98|5.063/1.449/3.49 























experienced drivers were placed under 
instruction. Of these, 22 completed 
instruction and were placed on the 
cabs. In other words, about 14 per 
cent of women drivers placed on the 
cabs during this period were inex- 
perienced. On February Ist, 1928, 
10 of these drivers were still on the 
payroll. 

It is impossible to determine the 
exact effect of this variable on the 
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observed difference in accident rate 
between men and women drivers, but 
it is unquestionably a factor to be 
considered in the interpretation of the 
figures submitted in this report. How- 
ever, the highly selected character of 
this relatively inexperienced group, 
the thoroughness of the training given 
to the women, and the small per- 
centage of inexperienced drivers in the 
whole group of women, suggest that 
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sponsible for three times as many 
accidents per thousand miles as men, 
and three and a half times as many 
accidents per thousand dollars of 
revenue as are men. 

It seemed interesting to investigate 
the question of whether the accidents 
in which women are involved are as 
serious as those involving men. This 
investigation could not be extended to 
the entire period covered by this 








TABLE 5 
Comparison of accident costs—men and women taxicab drivers 

MEN WOMEN 
I OI I oasis aie cis /Aciniem en kiwalebiowsionercent 2,562 ,930.5 27 ,974.8 
 ticcecwieeanninderdiindennes 661 24 
Accidents per 1000 miles.......................4.. 0.258 0.858 
Accidents per $1000 Revenue..................... 1.440 5.040 
ok nccencsebhnteetoubewenetoken 191 4 
IO eT eee ee 28 per cent 16 per cent 
I, cc ccewsectnesenenenseeeas 0.0745 0.1430 
MUM CONG OF CMMIID 65 o coe coc cides serresssieeee $14,605.11 $75.00 
Cost of Accidents per $1000 Revenue............. $31.83 $15.76 
Cost of Accidents per 1000 miles................. $5.77 $2.68 











it should not be weighted too heavily 
in the consideration of these data. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN ACCIDENT RATE OF 
TAXICAB DRIVERS 


In tables 2, 3 and 4 is presented 
a comparison of the accidents involv- 
ing men and women drivers. Drivers 
are required to submit a report in 
every case in which there is a collision 
with either a moving or standing 
object, and in every instance in which 
a passenger is injured in the course of 
cab operation. The figures cited be- 
low therefore include extremely minor 
as well as major accidents. 

An examination of the tables shows 
that women taxicab drivers are re- 


study. An analysis of accident cost, 
however, for men and women drivers 
for one month, (November 1927) is 
included in table 5. 

The cost figures in this table do not 
include legal expenses or the cost of 
unsettled claims. Furthermore, the 
figures cover too short a period to be 
conclusive. They do suggest, how- 
ever, that the accidents in which 
women are involved are, on the whole, 
less serious than those in which men 
are involved. This evidence is in 
favor of a not uncommon opinion that 
women, through over-cautiousness, 
cause accidents on the part of fellow 
drivers. In such accidents the women 
drivers involved naturally have no 
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damage charge against the vehicle 
operated by them. This is possibly 
further borne out by the fact that the 
proportion of accidents followed by 
claims is smaller in the case of women 
than in the case of men drivers 


(table 5). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The figures obtained in this com- 
parison of men and women taxicab 
drivers favor the point of view that 
the present generation of women 
drivers is more susceptible to accidents 


: Women Taxicab Drivers 
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than the present generation of men 
drivers. The extent to which this is 
the result of relative inexperience in 
driving, or of a sex-determined differ- 
ence in susceptibility to accidents in 
traffic, cannot be finally determined 
from an examination of the present 
data. The fact, however, that a 
sampling of women suffer more acci- 
dents when driving under the same 
conditions as a somewhat similar samp- 
ling of men is clearly established. 


(Manuscript received December 14, 1928.) 








That Lenient Tendency in Rating’ 


By Natatie KNEELAND, Research Bureau for Retail Training 


Three excellent scales for use of shoppers and executives in rating 
salespeople and sales departments are here presented by the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh. 
In using these scales a decided tendency toward leniency was dis- 
covered. Attention is drawn to the importance of recognizing 
this trend in interpreting ratings. 


ANY people think depart- 
M ment store executives are 

“hard-boiled” and more 
prone to criticize than to praise. The 
general public has much to say about 
the poor service it receives at the hands 
of retail salespeople, and much to 
criticize in the conditions of the stores 
themselves. Yet, when offered an 
opportunity to express themselves 
regarding the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual salespeople, it was found that 
both store executives and customers 
in Pittsburgh were surprisingly lenient 
in their judgments. Whether this 
was because the salespeople in these 
instances were of particularly high 
calibre, or because human beings, 
after all, have a tendency to be lenient 
toward one another, can best be de- 
cided by considering somewhat in 
detail the manner in which the ratings 
were made. 


1 The term “‘lenient”’ is used here simply 
to describe the tendency to rate well above 
the mid-point of the scales used. In con- 
structing the scales, effort was made to have 
the mid-points describe the average per- 
formance. 


SHOPPER’S RATING SCALE 


The first type of rating conducted by 
the Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing involved ratings of salespeople by 
customers in seven Pittsburgh stores. 
The results of this investigation were 
reported in the JouRNAL OF PER- 
SONNEL Researcu for July, 1926. A 
copy of the rating scale and directions 
for use are included here. The rating 
score was in each case the millimeter 
distance from the unfavorable end of 
the scale to the point checked. The 
line upon which the ratings were made 
was 180 millimeters in length: 

It was found in this experiment that 
in the total of 150 rating sheets ob- 
tained from eight professional shoppers 
and seven representative customers 
there was a tendency to rate above the 
average upon all traits, and to scatter 
the ratings. 

In October, 1927, this same Shop- 
per’s Rating Scale was tried out in con- 
nection with the annual service shop- 
ping conducted by the Bureau for its 
member stores in Pittsburgh. At this 
time, 1471 ratings were made by 169 
shoppers. Exactly the same pro- 
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cedure was used in rating and scoring have the figures comparable. The 
except that the unit of measurement results are presented in table 1. 

utilized was eighteen millimeters in- In looking over these results we find 
stead of one millimeter. a marked similarity in the ratings 
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SHOPPER’S RATING SCALE 
DIRECTIONS FOR RATING 


READ DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY: 


Rate the total sale on the scale below before attempting to rate the salesperson in 
any traits that follow. 


Put a check-mark on the horizontal line at the place which will indicate your opinion 
of the sale. 


You do not have to put your check at the point directly above any of the descriptive 
phrases. You may consider the sale to rate somewhere between two of these descriptions, 
therefore, you may place your check at any place on the line. 


OPINION OF THE TOTAL SALE 





Service exceptional Service satisfactory Service common- Service unsatisfac- Service wretched 
and gratifying. and pleasing. place and colorless. tory and annoying. and exasperating. 


In rating the salesperson on the traits that follow, consider only one trait at a time. 
Disregard all the other traits until you have put your check-mark on the line. 


Remember, you do not have to put your check directly above the descriptive phrases. 


You may place your check at any point on the line that will indicate your exact rating of 
the salesperson on that trait. 


Salesperson Department 





Rater Date 





Fia. 1. Form or SHoprer’s Ratine ScaLE 


In comparing the results of the 1927 of the two investigations. The tend- 
rating with those of 1924 it was neces- ency torate above the average shown 
sary to translate the 1924 data into in 1924 is even more apparent in the 
terms of a ten unit scale in order to 1927 ratings, both as to the total sales 
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experience and the individual items. 
Figures 3 and 4 illustrate this skew- 





naturally greater than that for 1924 
since approximately fourteen times as 
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ness in the distribution of the 1927 many ratings were made. 
The tendency toward leniency in 


ratings. 





SHOPPER’S RATING SCALE 


1. Interest in the Customer 





Salesperson anxious 
to meet all the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


Salesperson wants 
to assist the cus- 
tomer. 


2. Merchandise Information 


Salesperson is will- 
ing to satisfy the 
customer. 


Salesperson indiffer- 
ent to customer’s 
interests. 


Salesperson’s  atti- 
tude irritatingly de- 
void of any personal 
element. 





Knows nothing 
about merchandise, 
not even stock con- 
tent. 


Can display mer- 
chandise but knows 
only the price. 


3. Display of Merchandise 


Can give essentials, 
as price, size, width, 
etc. 


Can answer usual 
questions asked by 
the customers. 


Tells important 
points about the 
merchandise. 





Displays all mer- 
chandise bearing on 


Displays a limited 
range of merchan- 


Brings out articles 
one by one as spe- 


Displays only orig- 
inal article asked 


Makes no effort to 
show any merchan- 





the request. dise. cifically asked for. for. dise. 
4. Courtesy 
RuDE CiviIL POLITE PLEASANT PoLIsHED 
Is insulting or im- Abstracted yet does Is respectful. Acts Considerate of cus- Forgets self and 
pudent to customer. nothing to which in usual conven- tomer and attentive thinks only of cus- 


5. Alertness 


customer can take 
exception. 


tional manner. 


to her. 


tomer’s pleasure. 





ENERGETIC AND 

ENTHUSIASTIC 
Eager to have sale 
progress with little 
loss of time. 


ACTIVE 
By quickness of 
movement allows 


sale to progress with 
little'loss of time. 


DELIBERATE 
Moves about at an 
even rate, neither 
speeding up nor 
delaying progress of 
sale. 


PLODDING 
Moves slowly re- 
tarding progress of 
sale. 


INERT 
Retards progress of 
sale because of lack 
of activity. 





Fig. 2 Reverse SIDE or SHOPPER’s RATING ScaLE Fogm 


In comparison with the 1924 results, 
we find in 1927 less scattering of ratings 
with consequent smaller sigmas. 
reliability of the 1927 results is 


The 





ratings may be expressed in another 
way by pointing out the fact that using 
the 1927 figures as a standard, a sales- 
person to be considered average in 


























Opinion of Total Sale, Interest in 
Customer, Courtesy, and Alertness must 
receive a rating of at least six, and in 
Merchandise Information and Display 
of Merchandise, a rating of at least 
seven. On a ten unit scale the mid- 
point, of course, falls in the fifth unit. 
These shoppers, however, place the 
average one or two units above this 
point, suggesting that either they were 
rating exceptionally good salespeople, 
or had a tendency to rate high. Since 
the salespeople were chosen at random 
from departments all over the store, 
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as that used in the Shopper’s Rating 
Scale. 'Two thousand ratings on sales- 
people were made by buyers, assistants 
and floormen in one of the Pittsburgh 
stores. In the 2000 cases the average 
total score was 52.7 out of a possible 
70, with the lowest score at 25 and the 
highest at 66. The general average 
for all the traits was 7.5. In other 
words, executives on the selling floor 
showed the same tendency toward 
leniency in judging their salespeople as 
did customers in shopping service. 
This was true in spite of the fact that 

















TABLE 1 
Means and standard deviations for 1924 and 1927 
1924 1924 1927 

a ee (cusTOMERS 75) (cusTOMERs 1471) 

Mean 8.D. Mean 8.D. Mean 8.D. 

Total Sales Experience.............. 6.55 3.45 5.77 3.75 6.85 1.60 

Interest in Customer................ 6.04 4.05 5.48 3.90 6.80 1.95 
Merchandise Information............ 6.26 4.05 5.68 4.20 7.12 1.79 © 

Display of Merchandise............. 6.24 4.95 5.78 4.20 7.44 2.12 

i iccncivkneiussmiannbennate 5.77 3.75 5.05 4.05 6.49 1.70 

FRE ree ee eee 5.77 3.90 5.27 3.75 6.61 1.65 

















it does not seem likely that they repre- 
sented a selected group. With 169 
shoppers doing the rating and shop- 
ping in different stores, the likelihood 
of special bias is lessened even more. 
We will postpone any decision as to 
the basic reason underlying this high 
rating, however, until we have con- 
sidered some other forms of rating 
used, 


RATING SCALE FOR SALESPEOPLE 


A second rating scale was devised 
by the Bureau for the use of executives 
in rating salespeople (see fig. 5). 
This was also a graphic rating scale 
and involved the same type of scoring 


the traits on which the salespeople 
were rated were not identical in the 
two cases. 

It is not so surprising to find this 
tendency on the part of the executives 
to rate their own people high. A 
certain feeling of pride or loyalty to 
the group might well have entered into 
such a rating. Also the executives 
might have hesitated to rate a sub- 
ordinate even as low as average for 
fear of losing him. Furthermore, it 
has been shown in other experiments 
that long acquaintance with the per- 
sons rated makes for leniency in 
ratings. Just why this should be so 
is, of course, a question. Perhaps a 
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certain defence mechanism is present 
which influences raters to give their 
subjects the benefit of the doubt, 
especially when required to sign their 
names to the ratings. In this case, 
the fact that the raters were superiors 
rating their surbordinates might also 


4007 


300-4 


Frequency 


2004 


10075 
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RATING DEPARTMENT STORE DISPLAYS 


The ratings referred to so far have 
involved a fair amount of familiarity 
on the part of the raters with the 
procedure. While the customers using 
the Shopper’s Rating Scale had never 
before used that particular rating 
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(Rating Score on 18 mm.Scale) 


Fie. 3. DistripuTION oF RATINGS ON OPINION OF ToTAL ScaLE (1471) 


2400 4 


2000 + 


1600 ~ 


Frequency 


1200 4 
800 7 


400 7 








(Rating Score on 18 mm Scale) 


Fig. 4. DistRIBUTION OF COMBINED Ratines on Aut Six ITems (8802) 


have ,had some bearing on the high 
rating. It would be interesting to 
work up a scale to be used by subordi- 
nates in rating their superiors and see 
whether they tend to be more or less 
lenient in their judgments than their 
superiors. 


scale, they had had experience in 
making judgments concerning the 
efficiency of the individual salespeople 
in connection with the service shopping 
reports which they were accustomed 
to filling out. Consequently, the 
process of rating was not entirely new 
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RATING SCALE FOR SALESPEOPLE 
THIRD EDITION - 1926 


Name of Salesperson Number Date Rater 








DIRECTIONS 


Read over each line carefully. On each line place a check-mark (\/) over the phrase 
which describes the salesperson most accurately. 


You can mark the line anywhere you choose. If you think the individual is about half-way 
between two descriptions, make your mark about half-way between them on that line. 





But make only one mark on each line, and be sure to mark every line. 























1 
Always perfectly Usually well Careful but could Often neglectsap- Slovenly in ap- 
groomed groomed improve appear- pearance pearance 
ance 
2 
Grouchy and re- Indifferent and Half-heartedly Usually catches Gracious, always 
pellent manner neutral manner polite customer’s atten- commands in- 
tion terest 
3 
Unfailing co- Usually willing to Gives no trouble, A solo performer, Hostile, pulls 
operation, glad to cooperate cooperates when never thinks of against rather 
work with others asked others than with others 
4 
Treats customers Indifferenttocus- Does not dis- Willing to satisfy Quickly senses 
as nuisances tomer’s needs tinguish carefully customers each customer’s 
between cus- needs 
tomers 
5 
Knows nothing Must usuallyrefer Answers some Can usually an- Can always an- 
about merchan- merchandise merchandise swer merchandise swer merchandise 
dise questionstosome- questions questions questions cor- 
body else rectly 
6 
Stock always Handles stock Does stock work Requires close Hates and avoids 
orderly, in fine work without perfunctorily, but supervision in stock work 
condition, well- much supervision gets it done stock work 
displayed 
7 
Downright lazy Requires con- Ploddingly in- Usually alert Always on his 
siderable urging dustrious toes, a self-starter 
TOTAL 


Copyright 1926, Research Bureau for Retail Training 





Fig. 5. Form or Ratina ScALE FOR SALESPEOPLE 
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to them. The executives using the 
Rating Scale for Salespeople were 
thoroughly coached in the rating 
beforehand, and were accustomed to 
making fairly similar judgments of 
their subordinates. The rating which 
will be discussed in the next few pages 
involved neither familiarity with rating 
procedure, nor much acquaintance with 
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rection of Miss Helena Fitzsimmons, 
training director, and with the able 
assistance of Miss Catherine Stone, a 
student of the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training. It was one of several 
devices used to arouse interest on the 
part of the public and the workers 
during the June Anniversary Sale. At 
the same time the store hoped to re- 





TO THE JUDGES 


The following sheets contain the points to be considered in judging the display of a 


department. 
be looking for. 


Under each main heading are some suggestions as to the type of detail to 


Each point is marked as to the score to be given if the department is perfect in that 


respect. 


For example, the second point, Neatness of the Department is worth 10 per cent. 


If you consider that the department is as neat as it can possibly be, give it 10 for that 


point. 


If it is not quite perfect, but still above average, give it a score of 7, 8, or 9. 


If it 


seems to be below average, score it at 5 or below. 


Two of the points, the one on Color Scheme, and the one on General Attractiveness to 
Customers, are worth 15 each, but are to be qualified in the same manner, if necessary. 


In scoring a department, each judge should decide in his own mind just how much 


he thinks that the department deserves for a particular point. 


Then the group should 


discuss the variousdetails and write a score which represents a consensus of their opinions, 


on the score sheet. 


After every point has been judged, the scores should be added to give the Final Score. 


If it is the unanimous opinion of a group of judges that any question does not apply 
to a specific department, omit that question, marking ‘‘Omit’’ in the space provided for 


that score on the score sheet. 





Fig. 6. DrrecTION SHEET UsED By JUDGES OF DEPARTMENT DISPLAYS 


the content involved. In fact, the 
whole situation was quite novel, and 
offers some extremely interesting in- 
formation on the formation of group 
judgments by individuals varying 
widely in experience in rating, familiar- 
ity with department stores, general 
tastes and interests. 

The rating was carried out in Kauf- 
mann’s, Pittsburgh, under the di- 


ceive much benefit from the criticism 
offered from an outside point of view. 

The general plan was as follows. 
Every selling department was judged 
as to its display by a group of judges 
from outside the store according to 
specifications drawn up in advance. 
The judges included prominent club 
women, newspaper people, art critics 
and teachers, university professors, 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN JUDGING A DEPARTMENT 


I. Cleanliness of the department as a whole. (10 points) 
. Are shelves, counters, cases, etc., dusted? 
2. Are floors clean behind the counters and in the corners as well as in the open? 
3. Are counter pads clean? 
4. Are wastebaskets in use? 
5. Is stock dusted? 


II. Neatness of the department as a whole. (10 points) 
. Are the tables and counters free from stock except that on display? 
2. Are the counters free from paper, salesbooks, pins, etc.? 
3. Are chairs, tables, etc., in line? 
4. Are drawers closed and is merchandise tucked away completely? 
5. Is everything put away that should be put away? 


III. Condition of fixtures. (10 points) 

1. Are all adjustable fixtures such as racks, etc., of the same height or in good 
proportion? 

2. Are they all in uSe? 

3. Is merchandise on them arranged neatly and evenly? 

4. Are all fixtures in good repair? 

5. Are there display fixtures, such as dress forms, cases, etc., located at all good 
display points? 


IV. Condition of stock. (10 points) 
1. Are all bolts, boxes, etc., piled neatly? 
. Is merchandise folded or arranged neatly? 


2 

3. Is stock well distributed throughout the department? 

4. Is the stock arranged as well as possible in the space provided for it? (So 
that it will not be damaged by crowding.) 

5. Is stock, (if garments) kept off the floor? 


V. Personal appearance of the workers. (10 points) 


1. Does everyone observe dress regulations? 

2. Are all shoes shined? 

3. Isdress neat? (Nosoiled shirts for the men, or rips under the arms for women.) 
4. Are all salesbooks neat and not overburdened with papers, etc.? 

5. Is there any gum chewing? 


VI. Miscellaneous. (10 points) 


1. Are all electric light bulbs burning? 

2. Are headings free from an excess of merchandise? 

3. Are table signs all of the same height? 

4. Are they free from mistakes of spelling or grammar, and are they in harmony 
with the type of merchandise being shown? 

5. Are drawers labeled? 


VII. Seasonable merchandise. (10 points) 
1. Is spring and summer merchandise on display? 
2. Are style colors, fabrics, or designs featured? 
3. Is advertised merchandise on display? 
4. Do the signs emphasize the newness of merchandise? 
(Continued on page 364) 





Fig. 7. Ratina ScaLtE Usep By JupGES oF DEPARTMENT DISPLAYS 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN JUDGING A DEPARTMENT 


VIII. Color scheme. (15 points) 


. Do the colors in the display harmonize? 
2. Is there a prevailing color scheme for the whole department? 
3. Is merchandise on the tables or racks arranged with regard to color? 
4. Are accessories shown in proper color harmony with the merchandise? 
5. Is the display as attractive in color as possible? 


IX. General attractiveness to a customer. 


(15 points) 


1. Would the display, through its beauty, novelty, interest or appeal, induce 
You to buy, or make you wish to buy? 
2. Is the merchandise grouped so as to suggest several related articles to a possible 


purchaser? 


3. Is merchandise on display effectively draped or fitted? 





Fia. 7. Ratine ScatE USED By JupGEs or DEPARTMENT DispLays—Continued 





Departments 





Cleanliness 





Neatness 





Condition of Fixtures 





Condition of Stock 








Appearance of Workers 








Miscellaneous 





Seasonable Merchandise 





Color Scheme 





General Attractiveness 





TOTAL SCORE 






































Fie. 8. Score SHEET FOR DEPARTMENT DispLaAy CONTEST 


and men and women in various other 
professions. There were twenty-seven 
judges in all. The departments in the 
store were divided into 165 sections, 
each of which was visited by a group 
of three judges, each group inspecting 


approximately sixteen departments. 
The judging was carried out during one 
morning between the hours of ten and 
one. A preliminary meeting of the 
judges was held at nine o’clock in 
which the purpose of the contest and 

















the rules and regulations for judging 
or rating were discussed. The rating 
sheet was gone over in detail, and 
every attempt was made to assure 


understanding of the procedure. The 
individual groups were asked to return 
to the room at the end of the rating 
for the purpose of going over once 
more the combined score for each 
department before handing in the 
report. Following the rating a 
luncheon, which was attended by 
prominent store executives, was held 
for the judges. (The direction sheets 
given to the judges and the rating 
scale used are shown in figures 6 and 
7.) On this occasion, representatives 
of the various groups were called upon 
for any additional criticism or com- 
ments they might have to make. This 
enabled the executives to gain at first 
hand some concrete suggestions from 
the public they were attempting to 
serve. 

It is to be noticed that a combined 
rating was called for in each instance, 
that is, there had to be agreement 
between the individuals making up the 
small groups as to the particular 
rating to be given on each point for 
each department. This was no easy 
task, as the writer, who acted as one 
of the judges, can testify. Frequently 
the final decision was reached because 
the raters realized that it was necessary 
to come to some agreement or they 
would never get through. This re- 
sulted in withdrawal of objections 
through desperation rather than con- 
viction of the justice of the rating. 
And in practically every instance, the 
compromise was on the side of leni- 
ency. It was also noticed that the 
ratings tended to become more lenient 
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as the rating progressed. This was 
probably in part due to fatigue and in 
part to the fact that, as the rating 
proceeded, general impressions of the 
department were more and more 
relied upon, whereas in the beginning 
each individual item was considered 
with care and the final rating based on 
these separate judgments. Another 
feature of the rating that was noticed 
was the tendency on the part of some 
of the judges, the minute an adverse 
point was brought up, to think of 
extenuating factors which might ac- 
count for the situation and discount 
the negative rating. Such an attitude, 
of course, resulted in raising the level 
of the ratings. 

The results of the ratings as a whole 
showed a decided leaning towards 
leniency. Out of 165 sections, 21 
were rated 100, ratings below 70 were 
rare, the majority of ratings lying be- 
tween 80 and 100, with many in the 
90 class. In fact, the range was so 
small as to make discrimination be- 
tween sections practically negligible. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


A detailed discussion of the com- 
parative effectiveness of the rating 
scales used or techniques employed 
would be beyond the purpose of this 
paper. Suffice it to say that rating 
scales at best are rather unreliable 
measures of actual ability, since they 
are influenced so largely by the manner 
in which they are used and the types 
of raters selected, not to mention 
degree of familiarity with the pro- 
cedure and content to be rated. As an 
indication of the presence or absence 
of certain factors, and as a means of 
arousing interest and _ stimulating 
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effort, however, a rating scale is of 
decided value. These rating scales 
were no exceptions to the rule. It 
would be assuming too much to con- 
sider the ratings obtained an accurate 
and precise measure of the traits or 
qualities rated. Their greatest value 
was in their training function, both 
for the raters themselves and for the 
individuals rated,—that is, the scales 
brought to the attention of the raters 
and of those being judged the points 
on which improvement could be based. 
This was in itself a worth while end. 
The results may be summarized in 
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a word of caution and a note of op- 
timism. Judging from the results de- 
scribed, too much must not be made of 
the fact that high ratings are found 
in a department store survey. On the 
other hand, it is encouraging to realize 
that mankind in general as represented 
by customers and department store 
executives in particular are generous 
rather than niggardly in their judg- 
ments of their fellow beings. In 
other words, there seems to be a 
lenient tendency in ratings. 


(Manuscript received October 8, 1928.) 











A Technique for Job Analysis 


By Vera E. Dyr anp Epona W. Unasr, Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 
New York 


Miss Vera Dye made this study in 1926 under the auspices of the 
Institute for Child Welfare Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the Vocational Adjustment Bureau. The great 
amount of valuable information and data regarding jobs with the 
findings and conclusions reached by the investigator, Miss Dye, 
were turned over to Mrs. Unger, Director of Industrial Experiments 
of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, who culled from all this 
material both the parts which were useful to her organization and 
those she considered important for individuals doing similar work. 
A copy of this manuscript and all of the original material may be 
consulted at the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 336 East 19th 
Street, New York. The following is a summary! of the material 





contained in the manuscript. 


HE purpose of this study was 
primarily “to develop a tech- 
nique of job analysis and to 
formulate a record-card which would 
be of permanent value for similar 
studies.” The secondary and closely 
related purpose, which really indicates 
how this problem arose and therefore 
might seem to precede the first, was 
“to study the maladjusted girl and 
the kinds of jobs available to her, and 
to reduce to a minimum the problems 
of adjustment, stabilization and turn- 
over of this group.” 
The first quarter of the manuscript 
gives a survey of the group of girls 
for whom the study was to be made. 


1 Prepared by Agnes B. Leahy, Research 
Associate, Personnel Research Federation. 


Data were taken from a 1924 study? 
of the records of the Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau. In this special 
group of girls, the range of ages was 
from 14 to 28; the range of intelligence 
quotients from 45 to 130; the intel- 
ligence quotients of 77 per cent of the 
group from 65 to 95. Table 1 gives a 
good picture of the distribution of the 
group from the points of view of 
intelligence, education, and problems 
involved. 

The jobs that these girls actually did 
perform gave Miss Dye an insight into 
the kinds of jobs to seek for purposes 


2 This was made by Muriel Lanz and 
Anna M. Lane, and was called A Study of 
186 Problem Girls with Special Reference to 
Intelligence and Behavior as Affecting Suc- 
cess in Low Grade Jobs. 
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of analysis. For example, the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau had already 
placed this particular group in such 
work as packing, clerking, operating 
machinery, selling, pasting, and fold- 
ing. For a group offering so many 
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kind of job. Miss Dye made a care- 
ful study of various forms then in 
use; listed and weighted the items 
called for on such blanks; tried them 
out through members of the staff of 
the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 





problems, the conclusions were that and revised them four times. Two 
FIRM ANALYSIS 
Firm: XXX Address: XXX Tel.: XXX 
Employment Mgr: XXX Industry: Razor mfg. Mfg.: X Product: Razors High: X 
GUID aaceisckaccsnanisescbusaanada Medium: X 






Age: Minimum: 16 Nationality: Mized 
Average: 20 Color: W: X > 









Maximum: 65 Religion: C.... P.... J... 








Building: Old: X I i ia sssissinsccecsesiesss 
Modern........ Cement 
I wiksineccsiccciciaacasianctonss 








Union Shop: No 
M F Recreation 





ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Education E.B............ 

woe Lraining: None 

...axperience: Will take learners 


TRAINING 


PuysicaL ConDITIONS 
Elevator: Freight: X Separate Toilet: X‘ Inside Work.................. = 
Passenger: X Rest Room: X Outside Work................ 
Sanitation: Good: X 
POOP .csssscs0 


PERSONNEL CONDITIONS 
Dentist........ 


Education 


Employees Ass’n: X Doctor.......... 


Low: X 


oi Sone 


H.S.: No requirements; few 
school 


continuation 
girls 


Foreman: X and worker 


Cafeteria: X 
Seats: X 










Nurse: X Welfare Worket.............ccssssess-« 












Hours Seasons 
Office: a.m.: 8:45-12 Plant: a.m.: 7:45-12 Rest Period Lay Offs Rush Period.............00+ ~ 
p.m.: 1:00-6 p.m.: 12:380-5 Part Time.......... « TaD Maximum Force............ ‘a 
Lunch: 1 hour Lunch: 34 hour Overtime.............. Homework............. Dull Period ....cscccsocsecsconsoe 
Saturday: 12 Saturday: 7:45-12 Vacation Minimum Force.............. = 





(Over) 





Fia. 1. 


the analyses “should cover a very thin 
cross section of industry with 
emphasis on_ semi-skilled, highly- 
specialized, automatic, and short cycle 
jobs.” 


FORMULATION OF RECORD CARDS 


The first task, then, was to build an 
analysis form for use in studying this 


Firm ANALYsIs CARD 










analysis blanks were used and adopted; 
a firm analysis card and a job analysis 
card; the former for information per- 
taining to the entire plant and affect- 
ing all jobs therein (see figures 1 
and 2); the latter for information 
regarding one specific job. (See figures 
3 and 4). Thus, if there were several 
kinds of jobs in one plant, available 
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to girls of this vocational level, a good 
picture would be obtained with one 
firm card and a number of job 
cards. 

The objectives in constructing these 
forms were: (1) to prepare a stand- 
ardized form for analysis of all jobs 
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training course in case such a pro- 
cedure be adopted for facilitating 
placement; (3) to use simplified ter- 
minology, with definite concrete terms, 
eliminating technical expressions so 
that interpretations may be easy and 
accurate even for comparatively un- 





Pay BENEFITS 








WIR acvcccicisccinssiess Life Insurance: X Vunch: Atcost = Increase: Time....... Merit........... Production.......... 
IE ivciaciccscevees Health Insurance: X Bonus. 

Source or Supriy 
Advertisement: X — Worker. Sign Union ON rsniscaieriiitaiii 


Mernop or SELECTION 


Interview: X Application Blank: X 


Test. 


Physical Examination......... 





Lazsor Laws 


Supervision: State Industrial Commission 
Classification: Factory 


Girls 14 to 18 must attend continuation school four hours per week unless high school graduates. 
Girls over 16 may work 6 days per week, 9 hours per day or more if the total weekly hours do not exceed 54 hours per week, 


between the hours of 6 a.m. to9 p.m. 
Time allowed for lunch: 1 hour 


Building must be clean and sanitary and the floors must be dry and in good repair 
Seats, drinking water, individual towels and individual cups are required 
Rest rooms with couches, toilet room and washing facilities separate from those for men must be provided 


Institute for Child Welfare Research 
for Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
for Girls. 

October 1925. 


Visitor: XXX Date: XXX 





Fia. 2. Reverse S1pk or Ficure 1 


for maladjusted girls (not for the 
professional or skilled occupations) ; 
(2) to secure complete and detailed 
analyses of the occupations, in order, 
not only to help in the actual place- 
ment of the girl by covering all es- 
sential items, but also to serve as the 
basis of information for a possible 


trained investigators; that these uni- 
form analyses may make results com- 
parable and transferable; that a 
minimum time be required for writing 
up the analyses. These seem to have 
been kept well in mind, for both cards 
are now used successfully by the 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING TECHNIQUE 
OF ANALYST 


Definite recommendations regarding 
approach to the firms for permission 
and coéperation in making the analysis 
come under the headings of Executive, 
Foreman, and Worker. These sug- 
gestions concern such matters as, 
for example, the procedure upon 
arriving at a plant. “Approach the 
executive first, seeking his interest and 
coéperation,” with an explanation 
that without this preliminary step, 


TABLE 1 
Distributions of group 
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of the findings to give him after the 
analysis has been made. Here, ap- 
parently, both Miss Dye and Mrs. 
Unger feel that the analyst “should 
be frank in the statement of the 
object of her visit,”’ while “at the same 
time it is wise to show the executive 
how well she serves him when he is in 
need of employees. It seemed ad- 


visable not to tell the executive the 
exact nature of the problems of these 
girls, but merely to indicate that they 
have had a limited amount of educa- 











ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 





ACCORDING TO EDUCATION 


ACCORDING TO PROBLEMS WHICH 
THE GROUP PRESENTED 








ee 








eee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee 


Special training......... 
Foreign training........ 


eee ee eeee 


see eee eees 












the investigation will be difficult and, 


in some instances, valueless; the 
foreman must understand and approve 
the analyst’s purpose before the worker 
is observed; the worker must not be 
antagonized, nor seriously interrupted 
in her work by either lengthy conver- 
sations or requests for detailed ex- 
planation of her operation. These 
were further advised. 

In addition to such recommenda- 
tions, there were points of interest and 
value about how far to take the em- 
ployer into confidence, or how much 









tion and are unskilled.” On the other 
hand, if the investigator finds jobs 
which appear to be applicable, she 
had better adopt the attitude of 
frankness toward the executive; keep 
him informed; work with him; show 
him the form; stop in his office oc- 
casionally, and even ask him to check 
the report. Thus all. data is made 
authentic, and at the same time serves 
the double-barrelled purpose of ap- 
pearing completely above-board in the 
investigation, and relieving the execu- 
tive of any doubts concerning the kind 
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of information which she has been 
gathering; and of revealing to him 
many things about his own organiza- 
tion. Such procedure serves as a 


too much,” but rather guide the con- 
versation while letting the others do 
the talking. It will be noted that the 
analysis cards call for detailed informa- 
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JOB ANALYSIS 
Speciric Jos: Ezaminer—blades 
Form or MaTeRtau: Steel blades cut ready for packing, delivered on trays. 
Trays of blades on left of worker. 
Dottses: Examine blades; discard imperfect ones. 
Operations: Worker takes out of tray a handful of blades with her left hand and lays them on board. 
Puts them down with fiat side toward her. 
Upper part of blade (back) resting on the board. 
In right hand holds the cloth, and rubs the blades out toward self. 
With left hand picks up the bunch of blades. 
Turns them around, examines them again in the same way. 
Bunches the blades again and turns them so that the ends are toward her. 
Rubs them out ayain. 
Turns them around again and rubs them out. 
Picks up the bunch again. 
Lays them with the flat side toward self. 
Rubs each blade separately with right hand into the thumb and first finger of left hand. 
Rubs them out and picks each one off separately. 
In the first four examinations looks for nicks and white edges. 
In the last examination looks for scratches on the blade. 


Picks off all imperfect blades or rubs off into a tray which is attached underneath her table. 


Specrau Sx1iu: Speed 
Specra, KNoOw.LeDGE: Imperfection in razor blades 
Method of handling the blades quickly and without injury 

JupGMENT: Condition of blade 
SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS: Good eyes, good fingers and hands 
DisaBitities PermMitrep: Speech and language defects 

Disabilities of lower part of body 

Crude appearance 
Time To Learn: One month 
TRANSFER JOB: 


REMARES: 


Firm: XXX 




































Fig. 3. Jos ANALYsis CARD 








check on both the analyst and the 
employer, for if they disagree, they 
can test the matter out. 

A valuable maxim followed by Miss 
Dye in her analysis was “Don’t talk 





tion on delicate matters such as safety 
devices, old or hazardous machines, 
hours and wages, about which many 
employers are loathe to talk. Here 
the analyst is advised to note these 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Physical 
Age: Minimum: 16 Height: Small.......... Weight: Light........... .. Endurance: Poor.............. Appearance: Poor...... 
Average: 18-80 Medium...... Medium...... Average: X Fair........ 
Maximum: 25 | es Heavy......... Excellent... Good...... 
Intelligence: Inferiot............ .. Stability: Inferior .................. Speech: Quiet...............0..0 Manner: Indifferent.............. ‘ 
Normal.............. Average.........0.00 Talkative.............. A VOREED onserccccsesecsess ‘s 
Superior............ Mc cccccccccaiescss: «== ===«Chansceccecdindsovantiecioinen Courteous .........ses0 
Sex: M.... F: X Training Experience. 
Puysicat ConpDITIONS 
Temperature: Normal.......... Ventilation: Natural: X Light: Natural: X Noise: Stead y.......e..s.vs 
Variable ........ Artificial: X, high power blue Irregular................ 
Moat ........000+00 BE sssscctrecentncaconnes Next Room.......... 
ee Bright: X sin ani 
Hot: Warm from light Protected: X Vibration............. = 
| ee e TT Same Room........ 
PeRSONNEL CONDITIONS 
Supervision: None................. Strain: Eye: X Work with Others............... Hazards: Physical: Cuts 
Fair: X 1 | ERO een oe Close to Others: X from razor blade. 
IR ssacessicssecene OO ss ssicscscccstnre sieves Direct Other.........ccscccsccenese OD sisininstisrscsinseen a 
By. IE ccccscnisteseeninians PU scinsissnctecicccsicnees - -—«s«s«C«C* gen = 
Worx1na ConpiTIons 
Machinery: Tools: Steel troughs to hold blades, Materials: Razor blades, canton flan- 
Floor........ Hand........ Electric........ board covered with canton nel folded about four times 
Bench........ as aie  Seunaitucaceiecninceds flannel ) | * ee ITS vaicsccescstvovscavens o 
Care of I rictsicsnes Heavy Fine. Coarse. 
Furnished by Worker: Apron Perishable...... Care Of........sss0 = 
only 
Care of... 
Motions: Simple................... A rtOmMMAbIC .......cccreccescecvcerccesece Pomtrres SEGRE IG cacccecccsccsscsacces CRRMRTIING a ncnscccsccesesssesvccsrcencstnes be 
Complex: X Varied | eae NI svisiicssasssccssncsicnecrereiiee 
Fast: X Repetitive: X MOVING........0000. Lifting. 
OT RII ceocescctnaslistiaacccssies Bending.............c00-0 Turning 
Ie Small: X | ee NE siisnicciccnnecananne ™ 
Parts of Body Used: Both Hands: X... Thumb: X Coérdination: High: X I csevecccisetites siviseimnnnianioeinn 
Both Feet. Eyes | | 
R.H L.H Ears Slight. LE: Z 
Es avetviecsiacsilas? HAM cacnttsipsensansciiacasneaie Fingers: X Variable ........ R.F. L.F. 
Propvuct 
Quantity: Standardized ....0..........ccccc Depends on Worke®..........ce::s-ssessseeseeeee Depends on Machine 
Quality: Standardized... Depends on Worke®..........c0.ccss:ssessessseesee Depends on Machine 
Pay 
Initial Hour I saa ces Basis: Experience............. i 
Average Week Piece Work Training ..........000 = 
Maximum................. . Month Basis. 
PROMOTION 
Jobs Basis: Seniority................... Ability VOR INO T saceesesssserecesssesssnisemneen'on = 











Fig. 4. Reverse SIDE or Fiaure 3 
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conditions and secure the facts in an 
unobtrusive and casual fashion. 

The procedure followed in making 
the analysis is described at length. 
First are given ten policies which the 
investigator fellowed. The study 
aimed to give the elementary steps of a 
“complete and detailed” analysis, 
which should be known to the un- 
trained investigator. Actual experi- 
ence of the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau shows that every suggestion, 
even including what to say and do, is 
apparently sought and welcomed by 
those about to begin this work. 
Briefly, the ten policies are: 


1. Include all elements of the job. One 
condition, special emphasis or pre- 
dominating characteristic, may en- 
tirely change the level of the job. 

2. Keep the analysis in terms of the job 
and the worker. The machinery, 
products, processes, etc., are of 
-interest only in their relation to the 
job and the worker. 

3. Use language easily understood by 
the persons addressed. Shop terms 
should be used. 

4. Use the conversational method as 
much as possible. The worker 
should be allowed to enlarge upon a 
**Yes”’ or ‘‘No”’ answer. 

5. Reduce note-taking to a minimum 
and make it as unobtrusive as 
possible. Use a small pad,—never 
the analysis card,—record matters 
necessary for accuracy, but try not 
to appear to be copying conversa- 
tions. 

6. Use a reference card. To avoid using 
analysis card, yet to keep specifica- 
tions in mind, put outline or sum- 
mary on small index card for 
purposes of reference. : 

7. Write up the analysis immediately. 
Time should be allowed directly 
after the visit for writing up the 
analysis, since the notes taken are 
necessarily short and sketchy. The 
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writing up of the analysis is as 
important as the visit, and time 
should be allowed directly following 
it in order to write clearest 
impressions. 

8. Select a suitable time to visit the 
plant. Avoid making visit during 
the plant’s busy season, or on 
especially difficult days. 

9. Use an introduction card, and ask to 
see the executive. The proper 
formalities of introducing oneself, 
and explaining this business to 
the executive, should be carried 
through before the analysis is 
attempted. 

10. Place only a limited amount of 
reliance upon information obtained. 
Merely talking with the executive 
and the foreman will not give the 
desired information, because they 
often do not have the facts on mat- 
ters calling for scientific investiga- 
tion; they omit important matters 
which they assume the analyst 
knows; and they lack descriptive 
ability. 


SELECTION OF JOBS FOR ANALYSIS 


The difficult task of isolating the 
jobs which are simple enough and 
suitable for maladjusted girls* requires 
the help of the executive and foreman. 
Jobs were passed by which were char- 
acterized by: a large number of opera- 
tions; high degree of skill; learning 


3 It is interesting to note in connection 
with this matter of finding the right job 
for the maladjusted girl, that the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau itself has estab- 
lished a shop for neurotic girls where they 
have been making novelties. So successful 
has this experiment been, from the stand- 
point of both employing the girls and 
producing saleable articles, (their shoe trees 
have an astonishingly large market), that 
the Bureau is enlarging its possibilities by 
taking over the entire building at 336 East 
19th Street, where formerly it had only 
one floor. 
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dithculty; serious hazards, physical 
or moral; unsanitary conditions; poor 
management; difficult or questionable 
supervisors or managers; insufficient 
supervision; heavy strain,—close eye 
work, heavy lifting, special confusion; 
judgment or reasoning; multiplicity of 
duties; insecure future status; non- 
transferability to other firms; difficult 
transfer jobs. The significance of 
these elements, and their bearing upon 
the relation of the maladjusted girl 
to her job, is enlarged upon here. 

The remaining jobs were then 
carefully analyzed: actually watching 
the worker on the task; breaking the 
job up into elements; writing these 
descriptions during the observation— 
since these could hardly be trusted to 
memory. Here the essay part of the 
analysis was filled out by phrases and 
incomplete sentences. Operations 
were listed in consecutive order with 
description of the parts of the body 
used. Figure 3 shows these points— 
the Forms of Material and Duties 
coming first and Operations following. 
It was found best to use the present 
tense of the verb here. Following the 
essay part with detailed description 
of the operations, space is left for 
decisive factors regarding the job and 
the worker, and special qualifications 
required for either. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


The results of such a study are many 
and varied. Besides those of practical 
and immediate importance there are 
those which reveal possibilities for 
further investigation. Twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-two jobs were analyzed 
in this manner, and 404 occupations 
were recommended for try-out. A 
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classified list of these occupations is 
appended to the manuscript. _ This 
includes such jobs as selling, in de- 
partment stores and Five and Ten 
cent stores, such things as candy, toys, 
notions, food, novelties; manicuring, 
shampooing and curling in hotels and 
beauty shops; operating various office 
machines in factories; wrapping and 
packing in department stores, publish- 
ing houses, and factories; hand manip- 
ulation of various articles necessary 
to be stamped, sealed, turned, finished, 
wound, marked, assembled, etc., in 
factories and mail order houses; press- 
ing, steaming, drying, mending, fold- 
ing, etc., in laundries. 

There were other results of this in- 
vestigation. A large number of in- 
dustrial contacts and calls upon the 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 
workers to fill jobs were made. The 
job analysis form was drawn up which 
can be used without particular train- 
ing in the science of job analysis. 
A working technique was developed 
for analysis of low level jobs for a 
selected group of individuals. This 
technique is transferable to other 
industries in other localities. Those 
results which are the by-products of 
this particular investigation are in the 
nature of beginnings in other fields of 
investigation. Experimentation with 
work cycles was begun. A prelimi- 
nary study of a quantitative rating 
scale for low grade jobs was made. 
Work with intelligence testing was 
undertaken to find the range of intel- 
ligence high enough to succeed and 
low enough to be content to remain on 
the job.4 Further analysis was made 


‘The article entitled Minimum Intel- 
lectual Levels of Accomplishment in Industry, 

















of the problem of determining criteria 


for success on jobs. A tentative job 
analysis questionnaire form was 
worked out, to be given to the case 
group to fill out at the time the intel- 
ligence tests are given. 

The final suggestion, grown out of 
this report, concerns the possibility 
of training for maladjusted girls. 
Miss Dye indicates that “it would be 
fairly safe to place a maladjusted girl 
in a higher level job than would 
usually be considered suitable, in a 
plant where a learning period and 
definite instructions by a special teacher 
were provided.” She also says: ““The 
prime requisite is to give these girls 
training.” She closes by showing 
that such training would make them 
independent and hence more readily 
placeable, and would eliminate trial 
and error placement which in turn 
would result in more permanent place- 





Journal of Personnel Research, 1924, Vol. 
3, No. 6, pp. 207-212, by Emily T. Burr of 
the Vocational Adjustment Bureau shows a 
beginning of the study of the problem of the 
minimum intelligence required for the 
successful performance of various kinds of 
jobs open to workers. This organization is 
carrying on an enlarged study of this same 
problem at the present time. 
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ment. To provide short training 
courses would be an _ economical 
measure, for most of the jobs would 
require but a few hours of intensive 
training each day for about a week. 
Miss Dye felt that such a plan would 
improve the possibilities of satis- 
factory vocational adjustment at this 
low level. 

This investigation both of the group 
of maladjusted girls and of the jobs 
available to them brought out interest- 
ing facts that are worth noting in 
similar studies. Diagnosis of such a 
group revealed that problems of low 
intelligence, little education, and be- 
havior difficulties, seriously compli- 
cate vocational adjustment. Analy- 
sis of. jobs available for this level 
convinced the investigator that while 
many hazardous and complicated jobs 
must necessarily be eliminated, there 
still remains a large number of occupa- 
tions, the pursuit of which is quite 
practicable for maladjusted girls. This 
would be especially true wherever the 
detailed analyses revealed possibilities 
of short training courses before enter- 
ing upon the job, and if such a system 
of training could be established. 


(Manuscript received October 19, 1927.) 


Why This Career? 


Significance of Vocational Information in Decisions 
of College Students 
By R. B. Cunuirre, Detroit Public Schools 


No one disputes the enormous social and economic waste which fol- 
lows in the wake of uninformed vocational decisions. Mr. Cun- 
liffe’s data point directly toward specific measures which must be 
taken if students are not to continue choosing their careers blindly. 


Factors influencing vocational choices of 533 students were studied 
by the questionnaire method in an attempt to answer the following 
questons: to what extent is vocational information a factor in the voca- 
tional choices of college students, and, what kinds or types of informa- 
tion influence them most? 

The most common factors were “‘interest,’”’ “conditions of work,” 
‘income,’ “school subjects,” ‘advice of parents or family,” and “de- 
mand for workers.” The least influential factors were “independence,”’ 
“social position,’ “study of occupations,” “school activities,” and 
‘desire for a professional career.” 

Less than two per cent mentioned any deliberate study of occupa- 
tions. The best informed were influenced by “work experience,” 
“study of occupations,” and “immediate opportunity;” the poorest, 
by “advice of parents or family,” “desire for professional career,” 


“social position” and ‘‘ambition.”’ 


INCE the beginning of the stu- 
dent personnel movement, we 


have regarded the dissemination 
of vocational information as the back- 
bone of any vocational guidance 
program. Recently, however, some 
sceptics have raised questions both 
difficult to answer and difficult to 
evade. For example, does the student 
use his factual knowledge of the occu- 
pation in choosing his vocation? 
What kinds or types of information 
influence him most? Where does he 
get the information he does use? 


No matter what the answers are, the 
vocational guidance program can be 
better organized and admihistered 
when these questions are answered,— 
when the problem with which the 
counsellor has to deal is_ better 
understood. 

It seemed desirable at the College 
of the City of Detroit-to attempt to 
answer these questions so far as 
possible before the information side 
of the guidance program was further 
developed. If the information were 
to be secured immediately, and were 
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to represent the reactions of any large 
number of students, the use of some 
sort of a questionnaire was necessary. 

Fortunately, at this time, Professor 
J. P. Selden, the dean in charge of the 
general student advisory organization, 
had arranged in his program for a con- 
sideration of the problems of vocational 
guidance. It was decided, therefore, 
through his generous coéperation, to 
make this study through the regular 
advisory groups. 

An attempt was made to make the 
questionnaire short, simple, and defi- 
nite, even at the sacrifice of some 
desirable features. One which was 
complicated and possibly difficult to 
interpret and understand, and which 
demanded any great length of time 
to fill out, might antagonize the groups 
upon whose support the success of the 
study depended. So, in its final form, 
only five major questions were asked, 
as later described. Through these 
questionnaires it was hoped to get 
definite answers to at least two of the 
questions previously suggested: does 
the student use vocational information 
in choosing his vocation? (or to what 
extent is vocational information a 
factor in the vocational choices of 
college students?); and what kinds or 
types of information influence him 
most? 

In December, 1926, these question- 
naires were given to some of the 
faculty advisors for distribution among 
the students in their advisory groups. 
The advisors were asked to explain 
during the coming advisory period the 
purpose of the questionnaires, its 
relation to the vocational guidance 
program of the college, and to assist 
the students in filling them out. So 
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far as direct benefit to the advisors 
was concerned, it was felt that this 
information, with what they already 
had, would be of assistance to them 
in helping the students to help them- 
selves. Later the questionnaires were 
returned to the director of the Voca- 
tional Bureau. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING VOCATIONAL 
CHOICE 


The first two questions were as 
follows: 

1. What. vocation are you now 
preparing for or do you expect to 
enter? 

2. Name in order of importance the 
things which influenced you most in 
making your decision. 

Places were left for the students to 
write their list of factors. No hint 
was given as to what these might be, 
since it was felt that any suggestions 
might prove too tempting. It seemed 
more desirable to get the students’ 
own statements of the factors motivat- 
ing their choices. 

It was found that the things which 
had influenced the students most in 
making their vocational decisions, 
although stated differently, could be 
classified as twenty factors. Sixteen 
of these factors quite naturally and 
logically fell into four groups. 

(1) Students were affected by the 
advice and influence of others, ¢.g., 
parents or family, friends, and teachers. 

(2) Some had had more or less 
direct contact with the occupations, 
either through some sort of association 
with someone in the occupation, or 
through an opportunity open to them 
when they were sufficiently prepared. 

(3) Experience, with an indication 
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of its nature, participation in school 
activities, school subject, and work 
experience formed another group. 

(4) Other individual factors were 
grouped under the heading Factors 
Involving Occupational Information, 
2.c, the demand or opportunity for 
workers; dislike for or elimination of 
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The bald statement of “ambition,” 
desire for professional career, and the 
statement that the student liked, was 
interested in, fitted or suited for, etc., 
could not be included in any one of 
these four groups. The study of 
occupations was treated as a separate 
group. 


TABLE 1 
Factors influencing vocational decisions of 533 college students 


Read: 57.9 per cent of the entire group gave ‘“‘interest’’ as a factor influencing them in 
their vocational decision; 24.6 per cent of the papers of this group were rated A; 40.9 per 
cent of the entire group gave as first in importance ‘‘interest’’ as a factor influencing them 
in their vocational decision; 23.4 per cent of the papers of this group were rated A. 
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GIVING 
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other occupations; independence or 
the desire to be one’s “own boss”; 
conditions of work, a liking for some 
characteristic of the occupational en- 
vironment as understood by the 
student; the opportunity for service; 
and the social position of the 
occupation. 


There are two methods of determin- 
ing the importance of a factor: (1) 
the percentage of students who men- 
tion the factor, and (2) the percentage 
of students who mention the factor 
first. An examination of table 1 will 
show that it makes little difference 
which measure is used. There is a 
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tendency for each factor to occupy 
the same relative position in each 
ranking (p 0.84 Spearman Rank Differ- 
ence Squared Method). 


AMOUNT OF OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


An attempt was made in the third, 
fourth, and fifth questions to find out 
what the students knew about occupa- 
tions. These questions were: 

3. What preparation is required 
for the best preparation for your 
vocation? Yearscollege? Years pro- 
fessional or technical school? Nature 
of college work? 

4. What income will you receive 
immediately upon entering vocation? 
What income ten years later? 

5. State briefly, but exactly, the 
nature of your duties or your work in 
the active practice of your profession 
or vocation. 

It was discovered upon examination 
of the questionnaires that the answers 
could not be graded objectively. It 
seemed impossible to devise any 
scheme for evaluating the students’ 
information without introducing some 
subjective element in the rating. In 
order to obtain some idea, however, 
as to the relation of being well in- 
formed vocationally to factors and 
occupational groups, an attempt was 
made by the writer to grade these 
questionnaires roughly in terms of 
vocational information. This rating 
of the answers to these three questions 
was done before the factors were 
tabulated or the material worked over. 

The papers were divided into the 
following three groups: 


a. Obviously superior answers, 
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showing unquestionably that the stu- 
dent is well informed; 

b. Neither superior nor inferior; 

c. Failure to answer information 
questions or answers obviously wrong. 
According to this classification, 121 
(21.2 per cent) were put in the A 
group; 375 (65.5 per cent) in the B 
group; and 76 (13.3 per cent) in the 
C group. 

The percentage of A papers among 
the students who included each factor 
was found, and a list of the twenty 
factors was thus prepared with the 
factor that had the largest percentage 
of A papers at the top, the best in- 
formed, and the lowest percentage of 
A papers at the bottom, the poorest 
informed. The percentage of A 
papers among the students who gave 
each factor first was found, and a list 
of the twenty factors was prepared 
with the factor that had the largest 
percentage of A papers at the top, the 
best informed, and the lowest per- 
centage of A papers at the bottom, the 
poorest informed. The factors tended 
to have the same relative position in 
each list (p 0.72). 


INFLUENCING VOCATIONAL 
DECISIONS 


FACTORS 


There were finally turned into the 
Vocational Bureau 598 questionnaires, 
representing more than a fourth of the 
student body. In answer to the first 
question, What vocation are you now 
preparing for or do you expect to enter? 
572 of the 598 had expressed a voca- 
tional choice. Of the other 26, 16 
(2.8 per cent) were undecided; seven 
were in college for non-vocational 
reasons, and three questionnaires 
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were discarded because of an attempt 
to be humorous (possibly rightly so). 
Eighty-five and nine-tenths per cent 
of the entire group were interested 
in one of the following nine occu- 
pations or general occupational fields: 
teaching, medicine, business, law, den- 
tistry, accounting, journalism, and 
library work. Nine and nine-tenths 
per cent were interested in 12 specific 
occupations: commercial art, advertis- 
ing, social work, the ministry, secre- 
tarial work, dietetics, pharmacy, music, 
science, recreation, dramatics, and 
psychiatry. 

Of the 572 who indicated a voca- 
tional interest, 533 named in order of 
importance the things which had 
influenced them most in making their 
decisions. The tables are based upon 
these 533 questionnaires. 

The questionnaires were apparently 
treated seriously by the students. As 
noted before, it was necessary to 
discard only three. It would be 
impossible to quote at length many 
of the answers to the questions; yet 
in each individual case they un- 
questionably have a special signifi- 
cance, which would throw much 
light on the particular counselling 
problem. A girl who was interested in 
science teaching gave as the things 
which had influenced her decision 
“unhappiness,” ‘‘idleness,” ‘the de- 
sire to do something,” and “‘interest in 
things.’”’ A successful student journal- 
ist was influenced most by “ability,” 
“preference,” “desire for variety,” 
and “hatred of accepted professions 
and smugness of -business.””’ Thus a 
man interested in office work was 
influenced by, “inability to master 
engineering course,”’ “desire to be own 
boss,” “congenial work,” and “hours.” 
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A prospective medical student pre- 
sents a number of problems in naming 
his factors: ‘parental wish,” ‘desire 
to be own boss,” “a desire for more 
knowledge than the ordinary person 
has,” and “a desire to be classed as 
an individual and not as one of a 
crowd.”” May we offer best wishes 
to the girl who says: “My chief reason 
(for entering teaching) is to make 
Latin a more pleasant subject to 
students than it has been for years.” 
A boy of fine personality names as 
the factors which led him to choose 
law: “honorable place in society,” 
“good income,” “in contact with hot, 
warm, humanity,” “parental man- 
date,” ‘‘a good can-opener into the 
business world.” We can only hope 
for the best for the girl journalist 
who wrote: “I like writing. It is 
my best subject. I have been ad- 
vised to do so.” 

“Tnterest”’ was given most often as 
influencing vocational decision. It is 
rarely if ever clear just what the 
student means by this or what the 
basis of the interest or suitability is. 
The studies of Professor Fryer and 
others show that the student is a poor 
judge of his ability as expressed by his 
interest in an occupation. It is open 
to question as to how much a student 
should be influenced by a rather 
vague “interest in’ or an equally 
vague feeling that he is “fitted for” 
an occupation. 

Aside from the factor just men- 
tioned, the students stated that they 
are most influenced by “conditions of 
work,” “income,” “school subject,” 
“parents and family,” and ‘demand 
for workers.’ All students are much 
interested in “‘income;”’ comparatively 
few mention it first. Students tend to 
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rate the advice of others highly, al- 
though it is not regarded as of first 
importance. 

Few students have had ‘“‘work ex- 
perience” which would help them in 
making a decision, but those who have 
had are much influenced by it. 

The five factors which are of least 
importance in influencing decision are: 
“independence,” ‘social position,” 
“study of occupations” “school ac- 
tivities,” and “desire for a professional 
career.” It is interesting to note that 
“service” is relatively important. Al- 
though “school subject” is an im- 
portant factor, “school activities” 
affect comparatively few. Appar- 
ently, by these students at least, the 
valuc of experience in school activities 
as a means of discovering interests and 
abilities is little appreciated.' It is 
also apparent that despite common 
belief about the disregard of flaming 
youth for the wishes and advice of 
their elders, parental and family 
influence is one of the things considered 
most often in making vocational 
decisions, and, as appears later, the 
group thus influenced is unfortunately 
one of the poorest informed. Less 
than three per cent of the students 
mentioned “the study of occupations” 
as a factor in making their vocational 
decision. 


1This is not true of the few who are 
specially successful in certain activities. 
Eleven of the most outstanding athletes 
filled out questionnaires. Seven expected 
to enter the field of coaching or physical 
education. Ten well-known student jour- 
nalists handed in questionnaires. Seven 
expected to enter journalism; one, account- 
ing or library work; one, advertising; and 
one, medicine. The question might be 
raised as to whether this direction of voca- 
tional choice is fortunate or unfortunate. 
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IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION FACTORS 

Of the factors, excepting “interest,” 
given by ten per cent or more of the 
students, three involve a knowledge 
of occupations; one, experience in 
school; and two, the advice of others. 
The next two in rank are also “factors 
involving a knowledge of occupations.” 
The dependence which students place 
on information factors appears in the 
group arrangement of table 2. Close 
to 95 per cent of the students included 
such factors in their lists. It is of 
special significance that the three char- 
acteristics of the occupation, “condi- 
tions of work,” “income,” and ‘“de- 
mand,” which are most influential, 
are definite and objective as com- 
pared with the two characteristics 
which are least important, ‘“inde- 
pendence” and “social position,” as 
well as ‘‘desire for professional career,” 
found in another grouping, which are - 
inclined to be indefinite and sub- 
jective. Nearly 65 per cent of the 
students included the first three factors 
in their lists; a little over 10 per cent, 
the last three. Students are very 
definitely influenced in making a 
vocational choice by what they know 
about the occupation, whether true or 
false, and by very definite char- 
acteristics of the occupation. 

There seems to be no question but 
that the best informed? were influenced 
by “work experience,” “the study of 


2 The questionnaires of 45 students who 
had.taken courses in vocational guidance 
were handed in. This group had a higher 
percentage of A papers and a lower per- 
centage of C papers than the entire group 
(34.9 per cent A; 55.7 per cent B; 9.3 per 
cent C). These data do not appear in the 
study, for most of them did not indicate in 
their list of factors that they had studied 
occupations. 
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occupations,” and “immediate op-_ sional career,” “social position,’’ and 
portunity,” and the poorest informed “ambition.” It is interesting to note 


TABLE 2 
Relation of factors influencing vocational decision to occupational groups 
Read: 21.2 per cent of the entire group were rated A on their information; 11.4 per cent 
of those who expect to enter teaching were rated A; 24.3 of those interested in medicine, 
etc. 2.7 per cent of the entire group gave “‘the study of occupations’’ as a factor in making 
their vocational decision; none of those interested in teaching; 2.9 per cent of those in- 
terested in medicine, etc. 
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Factors involving occupational informa- 
IN ehotcrwarasleiiacanuad adowecoeien 94.5/26.0 
idee deme bmkinimincwkak eer 8 .4/33.3) 4.6|22.3|00.0/00.0) 9.7)11.1) 4.1/00.0/00.0 
Demand for workers................ 14.8/32.4| 7.1) 8.7/30.4/25.0} 3.2/18.5/20.4) 5.9) 7.1 
Opportunity for study.............. 5.6|26.6)14.0) 4.7) 1.8) 2.1/00.0/00.0/00.0/00.0) 7.1 
I nat cns beng ebeneanban 4.3|26.0) 2.5) 8.7| 7.3/00.0) 3.2) 7.4) 4.1/00.0/00.0 
Conditions of work................. 28 . 2/25 . 8/36 .3)12.6)17 .8|18 . 7/29 .0/25 .9)12 . 5/47 .0/85.7 
Dislike for others; elimination...... 7.5|22.2) 5.1/10.7/17.8] 4.2) 9.7) 7.4) 8.2) 5.9100.0 
tia taninnkbnainaue een 21 .9/22.2|17 .8|24.2/30. 4/27 .1|22.5/40.6/00.0/11.7/14.3 
EE tc avncvceceones 3.9|14.5| 3.8) 7.8|00.0|00.0)12.9) 7.4/00.0/00.0} 7.1 
Adoice and influence.........ccccccess 32.2/14.0 
Te sictceredncnden nee 20 .2/15.3|22 3/20 .3)30. 4/12 .5/29 0/33 . 3/12 .5|00.0/42.9 
| SR Or eee eee ene eae 11.2/11.6/16.6) 7.8)10.7| 2.1] 3.2) 3.7/20.4/11 .7/35.7 
Miscellaneous: 
Ei ctakiinbeienede Co anaemae 57 .9|24. 6/57 .3|64.0|50.0|54.2/64.5/74.0/58 . 4/64. 6/42.8 
INN. 5 oo Seicin co altonoamiayesicsc4 5.8|19.3| 1.9] 4.7] 7.3/10.4)19.3) 3.7/16.6) 5.9/00.0 
Desire for professional career....... 1.9|00.0|00.6| 5.8/00.0/00.0/00.0) 7.4) 4.1/00.0/00.0 





by the advice of parents, family, and that those who mentioned “service” 
friends and the rather vague subjective were well informed. Those who in- 
considerations, “desire for profes- cluded “experience”? were well in- 
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formed; those who gave it first, poorly 
informed. Those who gave “associa- 
tion” were very well informed, and 
those who merely included it, well 
informed. 

- None of the factors most commonly 
mentioned are among the three best 
informed. The students who give 
“interest” first are much better in- 
formed, however, than those who 
include it. The students influenced 
by the advice of others, whether 
parents or friends, and by considera- 
tion of “income” are among the very 
poorest informed; those by ‘‘condi- 
tions of work” and “school subject” 
are not well informed; those by 
“demand,” fairly well informed. On 
the other hand, the students who 
included or mentioned first ‘“‘the study 
of occupations” were among the best 
informed; they were better informed 
than those affected by any other of the 
groups of factors. Those who in- 
cluded “school activities’? were best 
informed, but those who gave it first 
were among the poorest informed. 

There was a decided tendency for 
the factors most commonly men- 
tioned to have the lowest percentages 
of A papers (9 —0.23) in each factor 
group. On the other hand, there 
appeared a slight correlation between 
the ranking of the first mentioned fac- 
tors and the ranking of these factors 
by the percentage of each group with 
A papers (p 0.33). 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


In table 2 the relation of factors 
influencing vocational decision to oc- 
cupational groups is shown. The 
best informed larger occupational 
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group, the engineers, is influenced 


most by “school subject,” “demand,” — 


and “‘income;’ least by “association,” 
“advice of friends,” “opportunity for 
study.” The least informed, the den- 
tists, are influenced most by “parents’’ 
and “‘income;” least by “experience,” 
“ambition,” and friends. The journal- 
ists are best informed; the motivating 
factor in their decision seems to be 
experience on the school paper. The 
teachers, second least informed, are 
influenced most by “parents,” “school 
subjects,” and “conditions of work;” 
least by “immediate opportunity,” 
“desire for professional career,” “‘in- 
dependence;” and not at all by the 
“study of occupations.” Of all the 
groups, business is affected least by 
“school subjects” and “school ac- 
tivities.” The doctors are torn be- 
tween “income” and “service.” Be- 
hind these tendencies, in addition to 
the influence of the immediate en- 
vironment, there may possibly be 
operating social forces of some im- 
portance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following tendencies are, if 
confirmed, of decided significance in 
working out plans for the dissemina- 
tion of vocational information, and 
justify the accompanying conclusions. 

(1) In making vocational decisions, 
students are much influenced by their 
knowledge of occupations and are 
most influenced by definite and ob- 
jective characteristics of occupational 
life. Vocational studies, if they are 
to include what the students use, 
should stress definite and objective 
statements of fact rather than the 
too prevalent generalities. 
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(2) Students are insufficiently in- 
formed on these characteristics which 
influence them most. Such studies 
should include definite descriptions 
of the characteristic environment of, or 
the conditions of work in, the occupa- 
tion, as well as accounts of work done 
and abilities required, and _ trust- 
worthy statements regarding the in- 
come of and demand for workers in the 
occupation. 

(3) Students cannot depend upon 
the home and associations for voca- 
tional information, if they are to be 
well informed. Hence the oppor- 
tunity and obligation of the college. 

(4) Experience of various kinds is 
an excellent means of learning about 
an occupation, but affects compara- 
tively few. More effort should be 
given to the definite organization of 
school activities, vacation and after 
school work, and occupational con- 
tacts for vocational guidance values. 

(5) The study of occupations, either 
through organized courses or individ- 
ual work, now common to few stu- 
dents, is the most effective method of 
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ensuring that students are generally, 
and not specifically with regard to one 
occupation, vocationally well in- 
formed, and a way must be found to 
encourage all students to undertake 
this study. 

The questions raised at the begin- 
ning of this paper are far from being 
completely answered. We need to 
know more definitely the fundamental 
forces underlying vocational choice, 
and exactly what happens in choosing 
a vocation. A study should also be 
made of the occupational facts upon 
which vocational decisions are made, 
and how to present these facts. We 
also must try to discover what hap- 
pens to our vocational information 
after we “disseminate” it, and the 
definite relationship between being 
vocationally well informed and being 
well adjusted in the business, indus- 
trial, or professional world. Then we 
can proceed to organize more effec- 
tively our knowledge of occupations, 
and prepare it for student use. 


(Manuscript received March 22, 1928.) 











Which Workers Have Good Attendance? 


By C. J. Ho, R. H. Macy & Company, New York 








































Dr. Ho has approached the study of attendance in a large depart- 
ment store from the point of view of the individual worker. Unlike 
several previous investigators who have studied the problem in con- 
nection with environmental conditions, Dr. Ho seeks the causes of 
lateness and absentism in such factors as age, marital status, sex, 
and personality. 


The object of this study was to find the extent to which sex, age, mar- 
ital status, personality difficulties, and home problems were causes of 
lateness and absentism in a department store. The results show that 
the average number of lates per month for the youngest is 0.89, and 
for the oldest is 0.23; that the average number of absences per month 
for the youngest is 0.55, and the oldest is 0.18; that the average number 
of sick benefits per month for the youngest is 0.08, and for the oldest 
is 0.19. 

The average number of lates per month for married people is 0.24; 
for single, 0.65; for widowed, 1.15. The average number of ab- 
sences per month for married people is 0.32; for single, 0.47; for 
widowed, 0.94. 

Those who have no personality difficulties show 0.46 average number 
of lates per month; those with difficulties of one form or another show 
0.63. The average number of absences per month for those with no 
difficulties is 0.45; for those with some difficulty is 0.51. 

Those with no home problems average 0.46 lates per month; those 
with some problems 0.69. The average number of sick benefits per 
month is 0.14 for those with no home problems; and 0.31 for those 
with some. 

When sex differences are taken into consideration, the results show 
that women who have home problems have more lates, absences, and 
sick benefits than those who are without them But with men, home 
problems seem to have a tendency to make them more careful about 
attendance. In general, women are more frequently late and absent, 
but have fewer sick absences of long duration, than men. 


OST investigators in the prob- the causes of poor attendance. The 
lems of attendance have been causes, when discussed at all, are usu- 
concerned with the measure- ally attributed to environment, such 

ment of tardiness and absence; some as hours, transportation, and other 
have attempted the prevention of working conditions. Seldom, if ever, 
absentism, but few have inquired into has the problem of attendance been 
385 
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traced to the individual worker. The 
writer has approached the problem 
from just this angle. He has studied 
the relation between individual fac- 
tors and attendance, and the results 
reveal several interesting facts. 

Two hundred employees of R. H. 
Macy & Company were taken as cases 
for study. They represent various 
kinds of jobs in selling and non-selling 
departments. Their records were 
taken at random from the files, so they 
constitute an entirely unselected 
group. Three measurements of at- 
tendance were used, namely, number of 
times tardy, number of absences, and 
number of times the individual took 
advantage of the sick benefits provided 
in the organization. These units of 
measurement were considered in rela- 
tion to the total length of service of the 
individual. The cases were classified 
into various groups according to such 
factors as age, sex,etc. Comparisons 
were made between the groups on the 
basis of the average monthly number 
of absences, times tardy, and appli- 
cations for sick benefits. 


AGE AND ATTENDANCE 


Table 1 shows the relation between 
age and attendance. It will be seen 
that the average number of lates per 
month decreases steadily as age ad- 
vances. The older the individual the 
more likely he is to come to work on 
time. This is due perhaps to the gen- 
erally observed fact that young people 
are more careless and have more activi- 
ties which cause them to be late. 

With respect to number of absences, 
also, there is a negative correlation 
with age; that is, the younger persons 
have, on the average, more absences 





than the older. An‘exception appears 
in the group of women between thirty 
and forty, but this apparent discrep- 
ancy may possibly be due to the pres- 
ence in this group of the widows, (see 
table 2), who have more absences than 
any other group. 

In the number of applications for 
sick benefits, there seems to be a tend- 
ency for the number to go up as the 
age advances. Those employees over 
thirty have, on the average, more 
sick absences than those under thirty. 
This is in accord with the general 
observations that older people have 
more physical complaints than 
younger ones. 


MARITAL STATUS AND ATTENDANCE 


Table 2 shows very interestingly 
the relationship between marital sta- 
tus and attendance. The married 
employees have, on the average, 
fewer lates and absences than any 
other group, while the widowed have 
the highest number. The punctual- 
ity of the former is perhaps due to 
the sense of responsibility which mar- 
ried employees are likely to have, and 
also the assistance they have in man- 
aging the home. The irregularity on 
the part of the widowed is perhaps 
explained by the fact that the widows 
are usually handicapped by duties 
connected with caring for children, 
and housekeeping. Those who are 
single, divorced, and separated come 
in between the married and the 
widowed; but the figures for the di- 
vorced and separated cannot be taken 
too seriously because of the small 
number of cases. 

The single employees received fewer 
benefits for sickness, while the 
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widowed again made the largest num- 
ber of applications. Men and women 
differ in this respect. The married 
men have fewer absences on account 
of sickness than do the single men, 
while the married women have more 
than the single women. 


SEX AND ATTENDANCE 


As may be seen from the totals in 
table 1, the women are more fre- 
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until an employee has been ill three 
days. Therefore, the figures would 
perhaps be reversed if all sick ab- 
sences of women were recorded. 


PERSONALITY AND ATTENDANCE 


In the attempt to discover further 
factors underlying attendance, ob- 
servation was directed toward the re- 
lation between irregular attendance 
and disturbance in personality. Since 







































































TABLE 1 
Age and attendance 

AVERAGE NUMBER AVERAGE NUMBER AVERAGE NUMBER 
en NUMBER OF CASES LATES PER MONTH uaa sICK [a PER 
Male | F&, | Total | Male | F& | Total| Male | F®. | Total| Male | FS. | Total 
gg rerrerers 3 20 | 23 | 0.06) 0.96) 0.89) 0.18) 0.58) 0.55) 0.00) 0.09) 0.08 
PPB vc serercsvessds 29 89 | 118 | 0.80) 0.63) 0.64) 0.53) 0.52) 0.52) 0.31) 0.12) 0.15 
Pe ssterenseccsuns 15 28 | 43 | 0.41) 0.55) 0.50) 0.32/ 0.71) 0.56) 0.31) 0.13) 0.20 
er 5 11 | 16 | 0.17) 0.26) 0.23) 0.10) 0.23) 0.18] 0.11] 0.24) 0.19 
PR xcdwenivnanas 52 | 148 | 200 | 0.46) 0.59) 0.52| 0.30) 0.49) 0.44) 0.23) 0.15) 0.17 

TABLE 2 

Marital status and attendance 
NUMBER OF CASES | A eee | ABEENCES sick BENENITS PER 
MARITAL STATUS 

Male | Fe | Total} Male | F®. | Total| Male | F&%, | Total| Male | Fe, | Total 
PE nctkcesecene 30 | 107 | 137 | 0.88] 0.62) 0.65) 0.52) 0.47| 0.47| 0.31) 0.11) 0.18 
errr 21 29 | 50 | 0.26) 0.20) 0.24/ 0.19) 0.48) 0.32} 0.19] 0.26) 0.23 
Widowed............. 8 8 1.15) 1.15 0.94) 0.94 0.28] 0.28 
ON 6 hie scnecses 1 3 4 | 0.18) 0.39) 0.46} 0.39) 0.79) 0.65) 0.22) 0.27) 0.25 
Separnted............. 1 1 0.80} 0.80 0.60} 0.60 0.00) 0.00 
sxc eneervenes 52 | 148 | 200 | 0.46) 0.59) 0.52) 0.30) 0.49) 0.44) 0.23) 0.15) 0.17 









































quently late and absent than the men. 
The figures showing sick benefits ap- 
pear to indicate that women have 
fewer absences on account of sickness 
than men, but it should be explained 
that the sick benefits do not begin 


this department store’s organization 
is fortunate enough to have psychia- 
tric examination by an expert psychia- 
trist as a regular part of their case 
studies, the subjects of this investiga- 
tion were grouped according to the 
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diagnosis of the psychiatrist. A two- 
fold classification was made,—those 
who did not present any marked per- 
sonality difficulty, and those who had 
some. By personality difficulty is 
meant, briefly, any departure from the 
average or normal way of behaving or 
adjusting to one’s environment. 

In table 3 those who had no per- 
sonality difficulties are compared with 
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difficulties, being conscious of their 
handicap with respect to personality, 
perhaps attempt to compensate for it 
by displaying the virtue of regularity 
in attendance. 


HOME PROBLEMS AND ATTENDANCE 


A factor that surely would be ex- 
pected to affect one’s attendance at 
work is the home. Accordingly, the 




































































TABLE 3 
Personality difficulties and attendance 
wounen or casts | AYEACENCoone | ABSENCES | SICK BENEYITS PER 
PERSONALITY DIFFICULTY 

Male | F@ | Total| Male | | Total! Male | F | Total] Male | F | Total 
keine niece wenses 22 78 | 100 | 0.55) 0.45) 0.46) 0.38) 0.47) 0.45) 0.19) 0.14) 0.14 
ere 25 61 | 86 | 0.49) 0.66) 0.63) 0.49) 0.52) 0.51) 0.54) 0.19) 0.26 
, rere? 47 | 139 | 186 | 0.52/ 0.54) 0.53) 0.43) 0.49) 0.48) 0.36) 0.16) 0.20 

TABLE 4 

Home problems and attendance 
woane or cases | AYERAGE NouDEE |" auseNoES "| SICK BENEPIT PER 
HOME PROBLEMS 

Male | F& | Total| Male | ¥@, | Total] Male | F&, | Total! Male | FS, | Total 
ee 33 | 103 | 136 | 0.50) 0.45) 0.46) 0.39) 0.49) 0.46) 0.22) 0.11) 0:14 
ee 21 40 | 61 | 0.47| 0.72) 0.69) 0.29) 0.50) 0.46) 0.23) 0.32) 0.31 
rice kwnnweiy 54 | 143 | 197 | 0.48) 0.52) 0.53) 0.35) 0.49) 0.46) 0.22) 0.17) 0.19 









































those who had some, with respect to 
lates, absences, and sick benefits. It 
is interesting to note that those who 
had personality difficulties have, on 
the average, more lates, absences and 
sick benefits than those without such 
difficulties. The only exception is the 
lates in the case of men. Those men 
who are free from personality difficul- 
ties have more lates than those who 
have some difficulties. Those with 





relation between home problems and 
attendance was studied. The cases 
were classified into two groups,— 
those who had some domestic or finan- 
cial difficulty and heavy housework at 
home; and those who were free from 
them. The facts were determined by 
trained social workers who interviewed 
the cases. The results are shown in 
table 4. 

It will be noted that the women with 
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home difficulties have, on the average, 
more lates, absences, and sick benefits. 
Those men who had home problems 
had fewer lates, and absences. Per- 
haps this is because men who have 
home difficulties realize that they must 
be careful about their jobs, and there- 
fore are not frequently late or absent. 


SUMMARY 


The conclusions from the above 
studies may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. The older the worker the less 
likely he is to be late and absent, but 
the more sick absences he tends to 
have. 

2. Married people tend to be more 
regular in attendance than the single or 
widowed. 

3. Women are more frequently late 
and absent than men, but have fewer 
sick absences of long duration. 

4. Those who have personality diffi- 
culties of one form or another have, 
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in general, poorer attendance than 
those who are free from them. 

5. Women who have home problems 
have more lates, absences and sick 
absences than those who are without 
them. But with men, home problems 
seem to have a tendency to decrease 
their lates and absences. 

There are many other individual 
factors that should be studied in rela- 
tion to attendance. It is hoped that 
from the medical examination, which 
is a part of the routine of this organiza- 
tion, the relation between physical 
conditions and attendance may be 
determined in a study in the near fu- 
ture. This present study, however, 
illustrates how the problem of attend- 
ance can be approached objectively, 
and the findings are significant enough 
to make us realize the individual varia- 
tions in reasons for good and poor 
attendance. 


(Manuscript received July 25, 1928.) 





Autumn Conference of the Personnel 
Research Federation 


annual autumn conference of 

the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, November 30 
and December 1. 

In choosing the subject of the con- 
ference, The Psychology of Work, it was 
felt that the time was ripe for psychol- 
ogists to look afresh at the varieties 
of work being done in modern in- 
dustries, at the proportions of workers 
in different kinds of work, and at the 
satisfactions they find in these kinds 
of work. It was further felt that an 
effort should be made to emphasize 
the attitude toward research in in- 
dustry which reckons with individual 
differences and the feelings and atti- 
tudes of workers, as well as with the 
study of processes. 

This point of view was emphasized 
at the opening session in the Annual 
Report of the Director of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation already 
published in full. 


A BOUT 175 persons attended the 


THE TREND IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Dr. Joseph H. Willits of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania in a discussion 


*W. V. Bingham. The Personnel Re- 
search Federation in 1928. Annual Report 
of the Director. The Personnel Journal, 
December, 1928, vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 299- 
313. 


of Col. Bingham’s report pointed out 
that the most significant change in 
industrial relations in the last twenty 
years has been the shift towards an 
emphasis upon problems which are 
primarily psychological in nature. But 
there is little integration between the 
business manager who emphasizes the 
study of the psychology of men at 
work and the academic psychologists 
who are engaged in building up a set 
of generalizations about human nature. 
A consciousness of this situation in- 
terested Dr. Willits while in Europe 
last year. He mentioned several im- 
pressions received at that time: 


1. The number of psychotechnicians is 
amazing. 

2. The greater percentage of the time of 
these psychotechnicians is being 
given to the study of vocational 
tests, fatigue, and monotony. 

3. The psychologists whose approach is 
more directly to a study and analysis 
of the emotional bases of human 
behavior are, broadly speaking, not 
in contact with industrial problems. 

4. The chances of broadening the range 
of cross-fertilization between aca- 
demic psychologists and industry to 
include, not only vocational tests 
and fatigue, but also more subtle 
emotional questions appear to be 
best when the psychologist ceases to 
regard his industrial work as a sort 
of extension activity to his chair in 
academic psychology at the Uni- 
versity, and organizes himself 
either in industry or close to 
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likstrative Problems Arising in Industry Affecting liustratve Problen 
SCIENCES NEAREST RELATED FACTORS IN THE WORKER IN RELATION TO THE WORK 
FACTORS IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR ( HIS WORK HIS F 
With’ special reference to industry Objective conditions tions of the job, F the job, personai condition (At his side,in 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR of the worker, attitude towards task) community 
eography 1) 2] 
Anthropo- geography ]_ EXTERNAL PHYSICAL A. |. Effects of seasons on man A. |. Fights in plar 
Anthropology ENVIRONMENT 2.lmpr ovement of external aspect of work chiefly to cl 
Physics and Engineering place environment 
Miuminating Engineering A. Climate in general (Temperature, sunlight, (Ventilation, lighting, noise and vibration 
Chemistry altitude) in the purely technica! aspects) 
ricultural Economics Natural neerness B. |. Availability of free land for cultivation 
oe and Metallurgy ° ae Seneurene ane to food 2.Distance from plant and difficulties of get- - 
Transportation Economics ting to work. (Probably belongs in Box '3 or 16) 
Mechanical Engineering C. External physical hazards C. Traumatic hazards of the job 
Safety Engineering |. Natural — cave-ins, floods 
Industrial Engineering 2. Artificial - explosipns, collapse of walls, etc. 
5] 6 | 
‘ ; Y (PHY: CAPACITIES A. Medical problems of worker ina job A. Contagious dis 
Biology, Biophysics, and Biochemistry A. a cooecities |. Physical fitness for the job 
Anatomy I 2. Posture, pace, physical fatique 
Physiology 2. Poveicloyical functioning (glandular 3. Change of physical power with age 
Endocrinology activity, stamina, etc.) 4. Occupational diseases and general infec- 
Bacteriology 3. Neurological endowments or defects tions 
neurology (genius, feeble-mindedness) B. Fixed racial traits (if any) affecting work, B. Racial conflicts 
Anthropology B. Inherited racial characteristics (not in viz: alleged laziness of negro 14, below 
cluding nationality) C. Sex disabilities, physical and mental C. 
C. Inherited sex characteristics Special problems of women in industry 
9) 10] 
IN L_MENTAL A. Vocational quidance and employee selection A. Lack ot 
RESPONSES |. Psychological tests efficient or h 
- 'y for transfer, training, and promo- mediocre or | 
Psychology aay a. ; tion 
ee ae. 2. Mental capacities > net eet Care B. Exploitation of 
Indu Psychology a. Alertness, dexterity, intelligence, etc. pene workers; eaist 
b. Special talents 2 Pe cor Geen etc. 
B. “Personality” trai C. Psychological and psychiatric problems of. 
. Personality” traits work, such as 
|. Emotional bias I. Monotony, fatique, rest periods, hours of work 
2. Habits, 2." Floaters*, labor turnover wae 
oN re 3.Interest —~ a incentives, methods of 
(Courage, ambition, perseverance, initia- wage pw 
tive, will-power, etc) 4. Took enc methods of work 
Psychiatry C. Mental conflicts and control 5. Reaction to insecurity, thrift plans, stock own D. |. Effect of g 
Mental. Hygiene |. Reaction to oo and strains ership, personne! work, scientific ships of vor 
} ions", complexes, neuroses, etc. 6.Mental factors in accidents and inefficiency older and \¢ 
3. Adaptation to environment 7. Obsessions, neuroses and other mental hy- 2. Effect of tre 
Social Psychology D. Social sensitiveness giene problems 3. Relationshis 
|. Behavior patterns and acquired attitudes OD. |. Consrious restriction of output in strikes a 
2. Susceptibility to mob or social pressure 2. Dissatisfactions due to fancied inyustices, etc. individual | 
Vc 3) a] ii 
- ROUP_CULTURE A. Nature of group attitudes, prejudices,etc. A. | Racial coh 
Sociology AND eftesting ate attitude jowerds his work in industry 
Ethnol Mea nt morale, etc. a igi 
Cutura) Anthropology ORGANIZATION —- oe | 
History (Combined physical, persona! and social 
circumstances — environment”) a secaniiitiinintseas osm 
. Lue effect of different economic syste , 
et and industrial organization upon the wage- 8. pan tenes 
Ethics A. Beliefs, customs, traditions, structural or earner, including such elements as: - Uatoniem; 
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industry for the study of practical 
problems of industrial psychology of 
whatsoever character. 

5. The best example of the development 
of a sound basis for such industrial 
psychological work is that repre- 
sented in the work of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology 
of Great Britain. 

6. The United States has no correspond- 
ing organization. It will be defi- 
cient in its total industrial relations 
organization until there exists such 
an agency to make available to in- 
dustry the findings of all branches 
of psychology. Ought not the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation to con- 
sider that it is its duty to help to 
bring about such an Institute in 
this country, and perhaps to merge 
itself in such an agency? 


THE FIBLD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Description and discussion of a map 
of the field of industrial relations 
(see fig. 1) occupied the rest of the 
Friday morning session. This map or 
chart showing interrelations between 
different areas of the field, and differ- 
ent disciplines pertinent to these areas, 
is one of the results of a survey of 
current research made for the Social 
Science Research Council by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions Research of which Mr. Henry S. 
Dennison is Chairman. In presenting 
this chart, which is contained in an 
administrative report from the Com- 
mittee to the Council, Mr. Dennison 
described the need out of which it 
arose, and its value to the Committee 
as an aid in envisaging the complex 
interconnections of problems in in- 
dustrial relations. 


HOW THE MAP IS USED 


Dr. Harlow S. Person, Managing 
Director of the Taylor Society, pointed 
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out that the map is not a theoretical 
picture of the field of industrial rela- 
tions; it reflects the composite judg- 
ment of a large number of people who 
believe their researches are in that field. 
In the winter of 1926-1927 the Com- 
mittee made a survey of researches 
in industrial relations under way 
in educational institutions, and in the 
Spring of 1928 an additional survey 
of similar researches in institutions 
other than educational,—chiefly in in- 
dustry. When the agent of the Com- 
mittee approached an institution or 
individual he asked, ‘‘What research 
in industrial relations have you under 
way?’ ‘The answer therefore repre- 
sented the concept of the field of in- 
dustrial relations held by the person 
of whom inquiry was made. The 
map represents the composite of these 
concepts. 

Whatever judgment anyone of us . 
may have concerning the definition of 
the term industrial relations, the sur- 
vey of the Committee disclosed that 
with very few exceptions students in 
that field make it synonomous with 
the term employer-employee relations. 
Only one or two of those with whom 
contact was made insisted on using the 
term strictly in accordance with all 
its etymological implications,—as in- 
cluding also, for instance, relationships 
between banker and owner, owner and 
owner, or owner and management. 
Therefore the Committee accepted the 
definition apparently established by 
usage, and constructed the map around 
the central idea of employer-employee 
relationships. 

Threeimportant uses of the map were 
described. First, as agraphical aid for 
orientation of those whose responsibilities 
require them to keepin mind the extent of 
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the field of industrial relations. It was 
this use which prompted the Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Relations to 
undertake the survey which resulted 
in the map. Responsible for advising 
the Council what researches in that 
field should be aided by financial 
grants, the Committee wanted a classi- 
fication of the researches in the field 
in order that it might appraise any 
particular request for aid in the light 


of its position in the field,—whether 


other researches are under way in its 
sector, whether the particular request 
represents a research in a sector not 
yet explored, and so on. In a similar 
manner the map can be of value to the 
director of industrial relations re- 
search in any educational institution, 
and to the labor manager or personnel 
manager of an industrial enterprise. 
Its value in this respect will be en- 
hanced if some institution will make an 
annual survey of researches in the field 
and publish them, classified according 
to the sectors of this map or an im- 
proved map constructed along the 
same lines. 

Second, as a graphical aid for orien- 
tation of one about to undertake a par- 
ticular research in the field, with respect 
to the relations of the particular problem 
within the entire field of industrial 
relations. Imagine one about to make 
a study of promotion. He takes one 
of these maps, of which the sectors are 
blank, and locates his subject on it. 
Then he enters in each sector phases 
of the particular problem suggested by 
the headings of the horizontal and 
vertical columns of which the coin- 
cidence makes the sector. It is sur- 
prising how many phases of the subject 
are suggested by the map which might 
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otherwise have been unnoticed. In- 
stead of ten, a dozen or a score of 
phases, one is likely to discover half a 
hundred. For instance, a member of 
the Committee employed this very 
procedure with respect to the subject 
of promotion, and discovered that 
almost immediately the map had sug- 
gested forty-two phases of the subject. 

Third, as a graphical aid for orienta- 
tion with respect to the basic sciences 
and research disciplines involved in any 
particular research. We have hereto- 
fore gone ahead on the assumption that 
the research discipline of the statis- 
tician is sufficient for whatever prob- 
lem interests him, the discipline of the 
psychologist sufficient for whatever 
interests him, and so on. But of late 
we have noted problems of importance 
which cannot be adequately investi- 
gated by any one discipline, and the 
use of such an orienting map may well 
discover many more. On the whole, 
industrial investigators have avoided 
problems requiring more than one dis- 
cipline. 

“Some of them,”’ Dr. Person con- 
tinued, “are very important problems, 
such as the reaction of workers to 
modern technological conditions, phy- 
sical and supervisory. That.is why 
so much ‘bunk’ is being uttered con- 
cerning workers’ reactions. We must 
learn how to attack some of our most 
important problems through organiza- 
tion of groups of researches represent- 
ing all the disciplines involved in a 
particular problem.” 

The discussion was led by Mr. G. A. 
Bowers, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Dr. Herbert Feis, University of 
Cincinnati, and Mr. E. 8. Cowdrick, 
New York. Mr. Bowers thought that 
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it was unfortunate to have the focal 
point the worker. The focal point 
should be industrial relations. Both 
Dr. Feis, Mr. Cowdrick and Mr. 
Mathewson warned their hearers not 
to consider the chart confining, for, 
as Dr. Person had pointed out pre- 
viously, one of the dangers of the map 
is that of leading the investigators to 
believe that the field is closed instead 
of open. The chart is suggestive of 
further lines of expansion. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


A luncheon meeting was held at the 
Fraternity Clubs Building, 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, at which Dr. 
Thomas T. Read, of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, presided. Dr. Morris S. 
Viteles of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who represented the United 
States at the Fifth International Con- 
ference of Technopsychology held last 
September in Utrecht, addressed the 
gathering on the topic of Industrial 
Psychology Abroad. The following are 
some of the impressions he brought 
back from that Congress. 


1. A growing insistence upon the impor- 
tance of investigating problems of theory 
underlying technical methods employed by 
psychologists in industry. 

2. The diversity of activities in which 
industrial psychologists abroad are en- 
gaged, as contrasted with the limited inter- 
ests of those in this country. 

3. A very marked influence of the Gestalt 
point of view upon the activities of psychol- 
ogists in industry. This is revealed in an 
insistence upon a consideration of the in- 
dividual as a total entity in the factory and 
in the office, rather than upon particular or 
specific aspects of his personality. 

4. An extension in the number of in- 
vestigations in the field of industrial psy- 
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chology in Europe. There are not only new 
investigations in fields which have already 
been somewhat exploited, but new problems 
have been formulated and are being in- 
vestigated. 


Dr. Viteles felt that on the whole 
the proceedings of the Congress re- 
flected not only an expansion in 
activities, but a centering of attention 
on fundamental problems which 
augurs well for the future of industrial 
psychology. 


THE WORKER AND THE FUNCTIONAL 
GROUP: 


OUTPUT AND MORALE 


The Friday afternoon session, whose 
presiding officer was Dr. C. 8S. Yoakum 
of the University of Michigan, opened 
with a paper by Mr. O. S. Lovekin 
of the Department of Industrial Re- 
search, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. 

The purpose of Mr. Lovekin’s paper 
was to describe the importance of 
morale or esprit-de-corps as a contribu- 
tion towards increase in production 
and decrease in the psychological 
symptoms of fatigue and discontent. 
The avowed object of the two experi- 
ments upon which these conclusions 
were based was to test the value of rest 
periods upon production. 

Results in the first experiment 
showed that for these particular opera- 
tors, there were certain optimum work- 
ing conditions which could be estab- 
lished by experiment, and which 
included rest periods. The question 
had been raised, however, as to 
whether there were not some psycho- 
logical factors involved in the improved 
production. For example, the work- 
ers who had been segregated for the 
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experiment had developed an esprit-de- 
corps. They felt a pride in their 
position. ‘Tardiness records were low- 
ered, and absentism decreased. 

When rest periods were installed 
throughout the regular departments, 
one was apt to find an improvement in 
production, but perhaps not as large 
a percentage improvement as in the 
segregated groups. In other words, 
the greater the esprit-de-corps, and 
the more closely knit the group, the 
greater the production record im- 
proved. 

A second experiment was carried on 
in the mule-spinning department of a 
textile mill.2 This work involved a 
high degree of physical fatigue, and 
resulted in a high labor turnover. 
Investigation revealed a pessimistic 
attitude was prevalent among the 
workers. Several case histories were 
cited to illustrate the low morale of 
the group. 

When rest periods had been installed 
in this department production im- 
proved and the high labor turnover 
practically disappeared. Several 
months later, however, the foreman, 
opposed to rest periods, abolished them. 
Output immediately fell to its previous 
low level. Later, when rest periods 
were again restored, production at once 
went back to the high level and stayed. 

In this particular situation there 
was no doubt an excellent physiological 
justification for rest periods. But to 
explain the complete demoralization 
in a week caused by their abandon- 
ment could hardly be done in terms of 


2Elton Mayo. Revery and Industrial 
Fatigue. The Journal of Personnel Re- 
search, December 1924, vol. III, no. 8, 
pp. 273-281. 
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physiology. It took some time to do 
away with the condition of chronic 
fatigue in the department after the 
rest periods had been started, but it 
was also impossible to build up this 
fatigue again in a day or so. Nor 
could physiology explain the almost 
immediate return to a high production 
when the workers were certain again 
of getting their rests regularly without 
any strings attached, The factor of 
morale certainly entered here,—the 
feeling that an unpopular foreman was 
again in a position to “‘ride’’ the depart- 
ment was an important factor. The 
investigators could not find any evi- 
dence of a conscious restriction of 
output. In fact the workers were 
surprised not to find their bonus in the 
pay envelope. 

Mr. Lovekin pointed out two causes 
of low morale: (1) social maladjust- 
ment due to psychoneurotic symptoms 
in certain individuals, and (2) social 
maladjustment due to disintegration of 
the group. These two causes of low 
morale are not mutually exclusive, 
but Mr. Lovekin feels that improve- 
ment of morale can come most quickly 
by attention to the group situation. 

The psychological factors that in- 
fluenced the experiments discussed had 
to do, it seems, with improvement in 
this group integration, rather than 
with the cure of any particular psycho- 
neurotic symptoms in certain indi- 
viduals. In the case of the segregated 
workers, this group feeling was par- 
ticularly recognizable; in the case of 
the mule-spinners, removal of physical 
fatigue was a more important factor, 
but the group feeling was also im- 
portant. 

Both mule-spinning and the other 
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jobs referred to were monotonous, but 
production improved in each case 
when the individuals felt that their 
own efforts had meaning to a group, 
and that the group’s effort had mean- 
ing and significance in a wider social 
context. The cure for monotony lay 
not so much in changing the job itself, 
but in changing the conditions that 
surrounded it. 


GROUP CONFERENCES 


The Worker and the Time-Study Man 


Three group conferences terminated 
the Friday afternoon session. Mr. 
F. W. Willard of the Western Electric 
Company presided at a discussion of 
Psychological Aspects of Rate-Setting. 
A paper on T'he Worker and the Time- 
Study Man was presented by Mr. 
Stanley B. Mathewson of Springfield, 
Ohio. Mr. Mathewson, after reporting 
observations made in many plants, 
emphasized the tendency of workers 
to consider time-study men as rate- 
cutters. They are sometimes called 
“scissors.” The attitude seems in- 
evitable, for most often when the 
workers see scientific management 
function, it means a cut in the wage 
rate. The inference is therefore that 
time-study is unfair and inaccurate, 
for which reason it is necessary to 
trick the time-study man in order to 
get a fair wage. 

Mr. Dennison was the first to dis- 
cuss the problem of the conflict be- 
tween the time-study man and the 
worker. What about it? We can’t 
just give up time-study. It involves 
the problem of corporate obligation 
versus social obligation. That is, the 
worker feels not only an obligation to 
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his firm, but a very strong feeling of 
responsibility to his own group of 
fellow workers. When being timed, he 
feels that ‘‘my friends will have to 
work harder if I do so and so.” Such 
a situation results in the practice of 
‘holding -back.”” And no employer 
should tolerate this practice. The 
economic consideration here is second- 
ary. It is more important to consider 
the bad effect upon the worker whose 
principle occupation is to devise means 
of loafing. 

Mr. O. C. Lloyd, of the Retail Re- 
search Association, and Mr. Leslie E. 
Frey, New York, commented further. 
The latter emphasized the significance 
of the fact that the time-study man 
doesn’t speak the language of the man 
of the shop. And further, the de- 
mand is not great enough for really 
high grade time-study men. 

Mr. Willard reiterated the impor- 
tance of Mr. Dennison’s statement 
that the economic phase of the prob- 
lem was secondary, and that industry 
is coming to see that the social obliga- 
tions of the workers have an important 
bearing on the subject. 

Mr. Mathewson further confirmed 
the worth of Mr. Dennison’s sugges- 
tion to pay more attention to the 
effect upon the worker of such prac- 
tices as “holding back.” Mr. 
Mathewson cited instances where in- 
vestigation in a Ford plant showed 
that the men who worked fast, were 
better adjusted emotionally than those 
who deliberately held back. He also 
pointed out a further interesting fact 
that in an organization like the Ford 
plant, the relationship between worker 
and the corporation was a simple 
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business deal,—so much work for so 
much pay. The question of loyalty 
does not arise in such a relationship. 


Clerical Careers 


In a conference presided over by 
Mr. T. M. Stokes, Dr. Marion A. Bills 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
read a paper entitled Clerical Careers. 

Miss Bills described one method of 
studying a given type of career,—in 
this case, the clerical career. The 
simple basis of the study was to investi- 
gate what had happened to those 
people who had taken up that career. 

Three life insurance companies took 
their payroll as of 1908 and followed 
through the subsequent career of each 
person on that payroll, whether they 
had remained with or had left the 
company. Concerning those who 
were still with the company, complete 
information could, of course, be ob- 
tained. The tracing of the careers 
of those who had left the company 
was far more successful than it was 
thought possible at the beginning. 

Results seem to show that a remark- 
ably large number have remained 
with the company, approximately 50 
per cent; that the chances of success 
or failure were about equal whether the 
person stayed or left, but that the 
chances of great financial success or 
total financial ruin were greater for 
those who left than for those who 
remained. 

The main points of interest in the 
study were the method pursued, the 
fact that data could be obtained for 
such a large number, and the remark- 
able uniformity within the three com- 
panies. Each company showed about 
the same number leaving, about the 
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same number of successes, failures, 
etc. 


The Oral Examination and the Personal 
Interview 


A conference at which Dr. A. H. 
Sutherland presided opened with an 
address by Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Direc- 
tor of Personnel Research, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

Dr. O’Rourke described a device to 
evaluate certain qualifications of 
4,000 applicants for positions as pro- 
hibition officers. The technique in- 
volved the presentation, in the form 
of an oral examination, of problems 
which were especially designed to 
measure discrimination, resourceful- 
ness, and skill in questioning. The 
method of recording and the technique 
used in rating were standardized so 
that the results were comparable. 
Further discussion of this paper is 
omitted here, as the paper will be 
printed in full in a forthcoming issue 
of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 

Discussion of the oral examination 
and the personal interview was led by 
Dr. F. L. Wells of Boston, Miss Wini- 
fred Spielman of London, and Dr. 
B. V. Moore of Pennsylvania State 
College. 


TESTS FOR STATION OPERATORS 


Mr. Delos Walker of R. H. Macy 
and Company opened the Saturday 
morning session by introducing Mrs. 
Sadie Myers Shellow of the Milwaukee 
Electric Light and Power Company, 
who read a paper entitled Tests for 
Station Operators. 
. The paper described the method 
used to design selective tests for this 
important job,—a job in which a 
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single error may have most serious 
consequences. <A detailed job analy- 
sis revealed that the fundamental 
principle of a test used for selective 
purposes should be that of routine 
work interrupted by emergency. 

The job of station operator consists 
for the most part in throwing switches 
according to a definite order, in re- 
membering which transformer has 
been disconnected, and in disconnect- 
ing the appropriate bus. Errors occur 
when the operator forgets the number 
of the transformer which he has dis- 
connected or becomes confused and 
connects up a wrong machine,—that 
is, when he either closes or opens a 
wrong switch. 

From this analysis of the job and 
of possible errors, tests were devised 
for experimental purposes. An ap-, 
paratus known as Station Operator’s 
Test measures reaction time, dis- 
tribution of attention, learning ability, 
memory, emotional control, freedom 
and coérdination of movement. It 
consists of three parts: a signal and 
response board, an automatic signal 
control and recording machine, and a 
tachistoscope,which is a smal! box with 
a slit in it through which the subject 
sees five digit numbers. (See fig. 2.) 

The switchboard consists of seven 
switches of various types. Five of 
these switches are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, and the two large central 
switches are lettered A and B. 
Switches A and B control the other 
five switches. Switch A controls 1, 2, 
and 3. Switch B controls 4 and 5. 
Whenever any one of the numbered 
switches is operated, its controlling 
switch must be thrown to the same 
side as the switch to be operated. 
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There are three signals: a horn; a 
change in pitch of a buzzer which keeps 
up a continuous sound during the 
entire test; and two small green lights, 
which are contained in the switch- 
board. There is also one emergency 
signal consisting of a 75 watt red light 
placed to the left of the tachistoscope 
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accompanied by the shrill sound of a 
ratchet. 

These switches are operated by 
means of relays. In order to shut 
off any signal the switches must be 
closed according to al specific sequence. 
Unless the entire sequence is correct, 
the signal continues. 

The response of the subject is 
printed on a recording tape. (See 
fig. 3.) A punched tape runs through 
the machine, which automatically puts 
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on the signals mounted on board 1. 
The reaction time is measured in 
hundredths of a second by means of a 
stop-watch which is connected with 
the apparatus and which starts and 
stops simultaneously with the signal. 
The subject is given a sheet of 
paper with typewritten directions. 
These directions give him the sequence 
for each of the three signals, together 
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with the directions for shutting off the 
emergency signal. He is allowed to 
read these directions over carefully and 
slowly, taking his own time until he 
understands them and is ready to prac- 
tice at the board. The reading of the 
directions takes from three to fifteen 
minutes. He is then taken to the 
board and given the various signals to 
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which he responds. He is trained on 
these responses until he is sure of 
them and can go through all three of 
them without any error. He is told 
nothing further about the emergency 
signal, nor is he trained on it. The 
training period for perfecting the re- 
sponse to the signals may last from 
six to twenty minutes. 

The subject is then seated on a chair 
at a convenient distance and angle 
from the board, and is told to copy 
the numbers as they change in the 
tachistoscope, as rapidly and accu- 
rately as possible. Whenever a signal 
appears, the subject must immediately 
stop copying numbers, go quickly to 
the board and shut off the signal by 
closing the switches according to the 
proper sequence. He then returns to 
his chair and begins copying again. 
There are twenty-five signals in all 
during the test, with two emergency 
signals. Correct responses, errors, and 
reaction time, as well as his method 
of handling the switches, are recorded. 

In addition to the mechanical test, 
several tests were devised for the 
measurement of mental alertness. Of 
several tried, three were found to be of 
diagnostic value: the Pursuit Test and 
the Block Test from MacQuarrie’s 
Mechanical Aptitude, and the Arith- 
metic Tests from Army Alpha. 

Mrs. Shellow concluded her paper 
with a description of the method of 
standardization and correlation of the 
tests with the criterion,—in this case, 
the ratings of the two engineers who 


are directly responsible for the work ‘\ 


of the men and who are in constant 
touch with every man on the sys- 
tem. 
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PERIODIC EMOTIONAL CHANGES IN MALE 
WORKERS 


Mr. Rex B. Hersey of the University 
of Pennsylvania presented data on 
changes in emotional tone of individual 
workmen. These data are results of a 
study to test the accuracy of current 
hypotheses as to the psychological 
processes involved in industrial rela- 
tions. The practical and immediate 
purpose is the realistic description and 
scientific analysis of the physical and 
physiological processes of the worker 
on the job and his mental reactions to 
this job and its broader industrial 
setting. The findings will be used 
both as a guide post and a balance 
in the development and practical test- 
ing out of an accurate and not too 
complicated technique for discovering, 
weighing, and remedying causes of in- 
dustrial maladjustment, whether in- 
dividual or group. 

The investigator devoted six weeks 
to becoming acquainted with 150 em- 
ployees in two shops near Philadelphia. 
A small number of these, now reduced 
to 12, were then selected for 
“normality” as subjects for further 
continuous and _ intensive study. 
Daily individual records are kept of 
each worker’s important environ- 
mental experiences, overt behavior and 
emotional responses, both within and 
without the working period. These 
are supplemented by physiological 
tests. The fact-gathering methods 
thus include observations, interview, 
and laboratory measurement, to- 
gether with inference based thereon. 

The data are being used de- 
scriptively and analytically. In par- 
ticular an effort is being made to 
identify unit factors of experience 
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within the environment and unit types 
of emotional response; to procure 
ratings (necessarily crude) of working 
efficiency and energy expenditure; and 
to discover significant recurrences of 
association among these. 

The unit of time, with respect to 
which working behavior and emotional 
responses while on the job are re- 
corded, is the quarter-working day. 
That is, the full working day is divided 
into two forenoon and two afternoon 
periods. Mimeographed sheets have 
been prepared, upon one set of which 
all data for all of the selected workers, 
for each twenty-four hours, is entered. 
These data are later expanded, and 
transferred in typewritten forms upon 
large rolls of paper, ore for each 
worker, which are unrolled as the 
daily entries are made. The mimeo- 
graphed sheets contain space for the 
following items. 


Objective Efficiency. This is a percentage 
rating in which the worker’s average rate 
of output is represented by 100. The 
quarter-day entries represent a composite 
judgment reached by the worker himself, 
the foreman and the investigator. The 
range of entries usually varies from 60 to 
120, the extremes being 50 and 150. 

Energy Expenditure. This is a second 
percentage rating, referring to the subject’s 
own subjective appraisal of the amount of 
energy he has expended. The estimate of . 
efficiency and the estimate of energy ex- 
pended do not necessarily coincide. 


Other items on the mimeographed 
sheet provide space for entries re- 
garding such objective matters con- 
cerning the worker as sickness, ab- 
sence, tardiness, accidents, and verbal 
or physical outbursts, whether directed 
against foremen or fellow employees, _ 
or whether of a happy or praising 
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nature. In addition, the following 
items of emotional behavior or dis- 
position, more subjective in charac- 
ter, are included on the sheet and 
checked for each worker for each 
quarter-day period as the evidence 
warrants: happy, hopeful, interested, 
talkative, joking, codperative, neutral, 
angry, peevish, suspicious, disinter- 


ested, disgusted, pessimistic, sad 
(hurt), apprehensive, perplexed, 
worried. 


Upon reaching the shop each day, 
the investigator procures from each 
man an account of all of his important 
activities since the preceding day. 
Those which are of special importance 
are immediately noted on the investi- 
gator’s record sheet, while the entire 
narrative is kept in mind as a back- 
ground for the interpretation of sub- 
sequent events during the day. 

Three aspects of the inquiry appear 
to have particular interest from the 
standpoint of method. First, the in- 
vestigator is employing under actual 
working conditions modes of inquiry 
which are usually limited to the 
psychiatric or psychological clinic, or 
to the “‘visit’”’ of the social case worker. 
Second, his technique has been such 
as to give both to himself and to the 
subjects of the study the status of 
participant-observers to an unusual 
degree. Third, he is employing in 
combination a somewhat unusual 
variety of methods and techniques, 
with the fundamental object of dis- 
covering evidences of association 
among a number of environmental, 
physiological and behavior factors, 
which may lead to further more de- 
tailed, and possibly more definitive 
investigations. 
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The most interesting hypothesis sug- 
gested by the analysis of the data up 
to date is that of a periodicity in the 
emotional status of most of these 
workers. The cycles are apt to be 
about four, five, or six weeks in 
length, although for one worker it is 
shorter, and for another worker it ex- 
tends to eight or nine weeks.’ 


TESTS FOR ACCIDENT-PRONE EMPLOYEES 


The remainder of the Saturday 
morning session was given over to a 
paper and group conference on 
accident-prone employees. Dr. C. 8. 
Slocombe, on the staff of the Personnel 
Research Federation as Safety Adviser 
of the Boston Elevated Railway, spoke 
on Abilities Needed to Avoid Traffic 
Accidents. Dr. Slocombe introduced 
his talk with a discussion of a chart 
which showed that 62 out of 94 high- 
accident men in one division of the 
Boston Elevated Railway had, as a 
result of specific re-training methods 
and follow-up, been cured of their high- 
accident tendencies. Their accidents 
were reduced from 6.4 to 2.3 per 
annum. A possible cause of the un- 
successful treatment of a considerable 
portion of the 32 men was stated as 
psychological or physiologital limita- 
tions not revealed by the approximate 
method of diagnosis available. Hence 
the necessity arose for more precise 
diagnostic psychological tests. An 
outline was given of the theoretical 
foundations and reasons for the selec- 


* Printed in full in a forthcoming issue 
of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 

“See Service Bulletin of Personnel Re- 
search Federation, January 1929, Boston’s 
Success in Reducing Street-car Accidents. 
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tion of six tests designed to meet this 
need. The team of tests described 
were to measure oscillation, persevera- 
tion, distractibility, and peripheral 
vision. 

Discussion brought out the fact that 
the re-training methods which had so 
far produced results were entirely 
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different from the clinical methods 
adopted by Dr. Morris S. Viteles in 
Philadelphia. It was further shown 
that the diagnostic testing of accident- 
prone employees differs from tests for 
selection of new employees in type of 
test, criteria, method of validation, 
and theoretical foundation. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


By Robert S. Ellis. 


New York: D. Appleton & Company, 


1928. Pp. 531 


REVIEWED BY ORDWAY TEAD 


Professor Ellis has given in this book 
the distinct orientation to his teaching of 
introductory psychology that his title im- 
plies. He is, in short, concerned especially 
with the problems of individual differences; 
and his effort is to bring together the recent 
scholarship,—biological, experimental, and 
statistical,—which bears on this subject. 
The result is a workmanly, comprehensive 
and valuable organization of material, 
which, if it does not add new light, clarifies 


By Gordon S. Watkins. 


Professor Watkins, whose earlier book 
on labor problems is well known and widely 
read, has now prepared a textbook on per- 
sonnel administration. The book gives 
evidence of painstaking study of modern 
personnel practices and the material is 
logically arranged and in most cases ade- 
quate. Enough detail is included to make 
the book valuable as a reference work for 
the industrial manager, while at the same 
time it is suited to the needs of the college 
class room. 

Professor Watkins’ basic philosophy re- 
garding labor relationships is perhaps 
summed up in the following paragraph from 
his chapter on Human Traits in Industry: 

“Tf the human race desires to assure con- 
tinuity of progress, it must find appropriate 





LABOR MANAGEMENT 


REVIEWED BY Epwarp S. CowpRIcK 
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the present status of the problem. Whether 
or not it succeeds in supplying a satisfac- 
tory introductory text may perhaps be 
questioned. The selection of material 
seems necessarily narrowed in too drastic a 
way for the beginner. Inevitably, his later 
chapters dealing with the applications to 
education and business are only suggestive 
andelementary. The book is, on the whole, 
rather a student’s volume than one for the 
general reader. 


Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 
1928. Pp. 726 


stimuli for inborn instincts and devise in- 
telligent ways and means of guiding them. 
As the instincts constitute the first great 
factor in culture, so modifications of in- 
stinctive behavior through intelligence and 
habit are the second. Original human en- 
dowment of instincts changes but little; 
habitual and acquired elements of human 
life change unremittingly and cumulatively. 
There is frequent conflict between instinc- 
tive and acquired modes of behavior of 
workers on the one hand, and the policies 
and practices of industrial management on 
the other. These must be harmonized if 
industrial good will, peace, and efficiency 
are to be realized.” 

A little later on he says: 

‘‘Personnel practices succeed only where 
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there is adherence to certain well-defined 
principles of conduct. In the first place, 
there is no hope for those personnel activi- 
ties which are introduced merely as substi- 
tutes for economic justice.”’ 

In discussing the functions and organiza- 
tion of a personnel department, Dr. Watkins 
goes into more detail than have most other 
recent writers in his field. ‘“Fundament- 
ally,”’ he says, “the personnel job consists 
in giving sufficient attention to human 
forces in industry to assure their mobiliza- 
tion for effective production. ~ - - Re 
sponsibility for the personnel job rests pri- 
marily upon management, that is, upon the 
shoulders of the chief executive and his as- 
sistants. The job of the personnel manager 
is fundamentally an advisory staff position; 
he is chief counselor to executives in all 
matters touching human relations.’’ 

Starting from this conception of the job, 
the author proceeds to analyze the duties 
of the personnel department and to suggest 
lines along which it should be organized. 
‘In the general scheme of management,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘provision for a special executive 
in charge of industrial relations is indispens- 
able to an accurate interpretation of the 
workers’ points of view and reactions. 
Management’s ignorance of the psychology 
of the wage-earning classes is notorious.” 
But Professor Watkins does not think that 
the industrial relations manager is hired as 
an advocate of labor. “Notwithstanding 
considerable theorizing to the contrary, the 
labor manager’s primary obligation and 
responsibility is to management. He is 
employed, paid, and controlled by manage- 
ment.” 

The sections devoted to the organization 
of the industrial relations department and 
the duties and qualifications of the person- 
nel manager are followed by chapters on 
hiring and placement; on job analysis and 
job specifications; on labor turnover, 
absentism, tardiness and discipline; on 
transfer, promotion and discharge; and on 
financial relationships, including wages, 
incentives, profit-sharing and stock-owner- 
ship. Other sections discuss health service, 
accident prevention, housing and various 
forms of employees’ service. Dr. Watkins 
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has availed himself of recent developments 
and included an illuminating discussion on 
the regularization of employment. Another 
present-day touch is given by a brief discus- 
sion of the five-day week. 

After noting these evidences of the au- 
thor’s consciousness of current topics of 
interest, the reader is somewhat disap- 
pointed to find the whole subject of indus- 
trial pensions dismissed with a casual refer- 
ence covering less than four pages in a 
chapter entitled Miscellaneous Personnel 
Services. Not only in the meagerness of the 
space assigned but also in the elementary 
character of the treatment, this section 
indicates that the author has not kept 
abreast of present-day facts and philosophy 
on this vitally important topic. This re- 
viewer ventures to suggest that in the next 
edition of the book (which he hopes will be 
called for promptly by the widespread popu- 
larity to which it is entitled) Dr. Watkins 
include a comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of old age in industry, avail- 
ing himself of the recently collected in- 
formation that was not at the disposal of the 
authors of earlier texts in the field of in- 
dustrial relations. 

Several of the concluding chapters are 
devoted to the subject Industrial Govern- 
ment in which the author includes employee 
representation, trade unionism, and union- 
management codperation. In dealing with 
employee representation, Professor Wat- 
kins differs from some other students in 
that he traces its development back to the 
employees’ organizations formed in some 
establishments early in the American fac- 
tory system. 

To some readers it will appear that the 
author has overstressed the assumed con- 
flict between employee representation and 
trade unionism. “In the United States,” 
he declares, ‘“‘employee representation plans 
are largely the product of the desire to pre- 
clude unions from becoming the established 
medium of collective bargaining.’”’? Later 
on he elaborates this statement by saying: 
“In other words, shop committee systems 
are desired as a substitute for traditional 
unionism.’”’ But he adds the saving con- 
cession: ‘‘It would be erroneous to assume, 
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moreover, that the defeat of unionism is 
uppermost in the minds of every employer 
who inaugurates a plan of joint control.” 
As to the outcome of the supposed conflict 
between employee representation and trade 
unionism, Professor Watkins apparently 
believes that both will survive, the unions 
guarding the interests of labor in the larger 
fields, while shop committees concern 
themselves with matters of local interest. 
**It is difficult to see,’’ he says, “Show shop 
committees can be a permanent substitute 
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for labor unions. As special students of 
industrial relations have pointed out re- 
peatedly, the two forms of joint control 
are essentially supplementary in advancing 
the important movement for collective bar- 
gaining.’’ 

Dr. Watkins writes simply and lucidly. 
Evidently he has not spared time or labor 
in doing a workmanlike job, which is in 
agreeable contrast to some of the recent out- 
put of modern mass methods in the produc- 
tion of business literature. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FACTORY ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ralph Currier Davis. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1928. Pp. 449 


REVIEWED By Hupson B. HAsTINGs 


This book was designed to meet the needs 
of collegiate students of industrial manage- 
ment, and of junior executives who wish to 
prepare themselves for greater responsibil- 
ity. 

The author has not followed the example 
of many recent authors of books on Indus- 
trial Management in including a discussion 
of all of the major phases of such manage- 
ment, but has confined himseif to the inter- 
nal problems of conducting manufacturing, 
and has omitted marketing, advertising, 
financing, engineering design, and research. 
This has permitted him to go beyond a mere 
description of the various methods of handl- 
ing given problems, and the analyses and 
comparisons which he has made should be 
very helpful aids in promoting class discus- 
sions and in stimulating the individual 
reader to further thought and study. 

Nearly all colleges still combine the con- 
sideration of personnel problems with the 
non-personnel problems in a single course 
in Industrial Management, and presumably 
this accounts for the inclusion of the former 
in this book. This practice, however, does 
not permit a study of the personnel phases 
of factory management which is compatible 
with either the importance, or our rapidly 
growing knowledge of the subject. 


Within the limits thus imposed, the au- 
thor has given a good summary picture of 
personnel management. The chief criti- 
cisms of the chapters on this subject are, 
that they give too little recognition to the 
psychological phases of this subject; and 
the responsibility of developing sound per- 
sonnel procedure is depicted as primarily 
that of a separate department rather than as 
a function of every line executive from the 
foreman up. The best personnel directors 
of today exercise as little executive control 
as possible. Their most important duties 
are essentially those of a staff officer and not 
a line executive. 

The text is unusually well supplemented 
with illustrations, which should be very 
helpful to the student of limited practical 
experience. The classified and carefully 
selected bibliography at the end of the book 
will be appreciated by the independent 
student of the subject. 

Although the discussion of the various 
topics is necessarily condensed on account 
of the wide scope of the book, few omis- 
sions of important considerations will be 
found, and its value as a text is further en- 
hanced by the fact that the author has 
refrained from drawing any final conclu- 
sions when alternate methods of handling 
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@ given type of problem are presented and 
discussed. 
In clarity and readability the book leaves 
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little to be desired, and altogether it con- 
stitutes a real contribution to the literature 
in its field. 


LA SELECTION PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGIQUE DES TRAVAILLEURS 


CoNDUCTEURS DE TRAMWAYS ET D’AUTOBUS 


By J. M. Lahy, Directeur du Laboratoire de Psychologie 
Expérimentale a Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
et d l'Institut de Psychologie de Université de 


Paris. 


Paris: Dunod, 1927. Pp. 258 


REVIEWED By L. J. O’RourKE 


Dr. Lahy, who directs the laboratory es- 
tablished three years ago by the Société 
des Transports en Commun de la Region 
Parisienne, here reports his method and the 
results obtained. 

In the first part of the book, the author 
describes the preliminary selection of can- 
didates. Later he sets forth the technique 
of selection of those who know how to act 
as conductors. The book contains many 
diagrams and illustrations, setting forth in 
detail the equipment and the methods of 
operating it. 

In the preface M. Bacqueyrisse, general 


manager of the 8. T. C. R. P., reports the 
advantages to be gained from this method of 
selection. The loss incurred through selec- 
tion of poor operators has been reduced 
from 20 to 3.4 per cent. The number of 
accidents by a group of 100 men selected 
through the new method was 16.5 lower than 
that of an equal number of men not so se- 
lected. 

The book, which is written in French, is 
worthy of the careful consideration of all . 
students of industrial psychology and others 
interested in the selection of motormen and 
the prevention of railway accidents. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


By Claude C. Crawford. Los Angeles, Calif.: The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1928. Pp. 320 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR HowarpD SUTHERLAND 


It is not often that aset of directions for 
research is expounded in so full and con- 
crete a manner. With some changes this 
book might be made into a test to be given 
to heads of departments in universities hav- 
ing to do with research. Measured by the 
detailed directions herein contained, re- 
search studies published by university de- 
partments or issued under the responsibil- 
ity of some heads of departments might be 
open to criticism. The book is a real con- 


tribution and should be on the desk of every 
university professor in any phase of social 
or biological studies, as well as in the hands 
of personnel men and directors of educa- 
tional research specifically. 

How to select a problem and evaluate its 
worth; how to put a question to experimen- 
tal test and control the experiment; how to 
bring the discussion of the problem in line 
with historical treatment of the question so 
as to give it a placement; the case study 
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versus the survey; job analysis; the inter- 
view; the questionnaires; measurement; sta- 
tistical treatment; analysis of data and the 
final report—indicate some of the fruitful 
topics upon which directions and discus- 
sions are given. 

Especially good are the warnings as to 
the interpretation of statistical data, such 
as,—mistaking correlation for causation, 
generalizing upon too few cases, generaliz- 
ing from unrepresentative data, mistaking 
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a part for a whole, comparing things that 
are not comparable, ignoring negative 
evidence, yielding to suggestion. It is 
the reviewer’s belief that numerous statis- 
tical studies are vitiated by lack of proper 
safeguards against the introduction of fal- 
lacious interpretations. These suggestions 
and warnings in the hands of a competent 
director of research should stimulate prog- 
ress in the useful application of researches 
to practical situations. 


APTITUDE TESTING 


By Clark L. Hull. 


Yonkers: World Book Company, 1928. 


Pp. 585 


REVIEWED BY FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Soothsaying and fortune telling are an- 
cient institutions. They are but primitive 
responses to elemental needs. The doting 
mother wonders, ‘“‘What will my baby be?” 
and the boy in school wants to know, 
‘What shall I do when I grow up?” The 
graduate going out into the world is puzzled 
as to the kind of job in which he is likely to 
succeed, and the seasoned employee watches 
for a chance to advance, and ponders as 
to the likelihood of success in an executive 
job. If aptitude testing means anything it 
means that the psychologist must become a 
scientific soothsayer, for otherwise the re- 
sults of tests are only playthings for stu- 
dents who have an aptitude for research, 
and are not practical, effective, and effi- 
cient tools for the adjustment and organi- 
zation of social relations. 

The soothsayer looked for signs in the 
stars, in the entrails of animals, and in the 
lines of the palm. He made his decisions 
quickly, economically and positively. The 
charm for the individual affected was the 
ease and simplicity with which the story of 
his future life was unrolled before him. 
The psychologist, too, must look for signs, 
and must make decisions quickly, economi- 
cally, and positively if his scientific reflec- 
tions are to affect the lives of others and not 
merely give pleasure to the psychologist 








himself. His major problem is the selec- 
tion and validation of signs. 

There are two inherent difficulties in- 
volved in aptitude testing,—those of vali- 
dation and of interpretation. In one sense 
there has been, with rare exceptions such 
as O’Rourke’s work in the civil service, Miss 
Pond’s in the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Johnson O’Connor’s in the Gen- 
eral Electric Company scarcely any com- 
petent validation of test results, at least in 
the nonacademic field. The inherent diffi- 
culties are tremendous. It is much easier 
to construct miniature, analogous, or analy- 
tic tests than it is to discover through a 
generation of time whether there is any re- 
lation between the test result and the sub- 
ject’s success or failure in his. vocation. 
The eight hundred or more pages of Giese’s 
Psychotechnische Eignungsprifungen pre- 
sent no evidence that any of the tests 
described are actually useful for guidance. 

The second obstacle to usefulness is the 
anticipation of the social complex in which 
any given vocation must be pursued. Ex- 
perience with thousands of boys and girls 
launching out into occupations convinces 
me that the social factors often submerge 
any consideration of aptitude. At least the 
specific aptitude of itself is of no conse- 
quence except in so far as it fits itself into 
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the total social and emotional make-up of 
the worker. 

The answer to the question of validation 
is to be found in the kind of work O’Connor 
is doing in checking the actual failure or 
success of thousands of workers against the 
test results for periods of five years or more. 
This method must be intensified, amplified, 
extended, and, needless to say, well financed. 
The obstacle of social and emotional dom- 
ination must be met either by the develop- 
ment of batteries of tests so extensive and 
inclusive as to approach in accuracy the 
resultant in the composition of physical 
forces, or by the keenest insight (intelligent 
and beneficent soothsaying) on the part of 
the examiner and counsellor to the end that 
no relevant factors in any guidance situa- 
tion are ignored or overlooked. Such ap- 
parently extraneous factors as parents’ 
and other relatives’ attitudes often throw 
into the background the most scientific 
determinations. 

These are some of the thoughts which 
spring to the mind of the practical counsel- 
lor or personnel manager who deals with 
those exceedingly human and irritatingly 
variable entities called workers. In ex- 
amining a volume like Hull’s Aptitude 
Testing he looks with eagerness for the eas- 
ing of his task. While he is disappointed 
in failing to find an immediate solution 
to the world old query or to find a discussion 
of the problems of validation and complex- 
ity, he does discover a most enlightening 
description and discussion of material 
which up to the present has been scattered 
and unorganized. The author has brought 
together the results of isolated experiments 
and in his chapter on Varieties of Tests he 
has discussed their relation to each other. 
He has analyzed these tests down to the 
elements involved and in three illuminating 
chapters on The Basic Constitution of Apti- 
tudes and Tests, The Analysis of Occupa- 
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tional Behavior, and The Fundamental Re- 
lations among Aptitudes and Tests he has 
paved the way for a more intelligent under- 
standing of the significance of the tests 
themselves. He has succeeded in simplify- 
ing to the point of common sense some of the 
abracadabra with which even reputable 
psychologists are sometimes prone to sur- 
round their operations, and he has brought 
together the material which reduces at least 
to negation, if not to absurdity, the claims 
of the facial analysts, graphologists, and 
the like. 

As the author has performed an exceed- 
ingly useful service, it is possibly too much 
to ask that in this book, he give the appli- 
cation of tests to practical, every-day coun- 
selling and personnel management. Such 
application gives rise to doubts and ques- 
tionings regarding the validity of the tests 
themselves. Are they. ‘‘carefully chosen 
samples of an individual’s behavior’ where 
the behavior occurs in the same milieu in 
which the subject will be placed when actu- 
ally at work in the future? In aptitude 
testing is there not a failure to reproduce 
the conditions surrounding business and 
industry? To what extent are we just play- 
ing with tests? How many actually choose 
careers on the basis of these tests? How 
soon will our toys develop into full fledged 
tools? As a schoolman I perhaps pass too 
lightly over the strides made in employ- 
ment psychology. But, keeping in mind the 
hordes of youngsters passing out into indus- 
try and business (youngsters who, from the 
vocational counsellor’s point of view, must 
be hired somewhere and not, as from the em- 
ployment manager’s point of view, either 
accepted or rejected) I can only hear din- 
ning in my ears the incessant cry of ‘‘What 
shall I do?’’ ‘““How can I succeed?”’ and then 
turn to the psychologists and say, ‘Do 

"come over into Macedonia and help 
us.”’ . 
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New Books 


ECONOMICS 


Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, comp. Cost of Living Studies: 
Quantity and Cost Estimate of the Stand- 
ard Living of the Professional Class. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1928. 40¢. 

Lawrence, JoserpH Staaa. Stabilization 
of Prices; a Critical Study of the Various 
Plans Proposed for Stabilization. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 503 p. $5.00. 


EDUCATION 


ALDERMAN, Lewis Raymonp. College and 
University Extension Helps in Adult Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1928. 39p. 10¢ 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. College 
Training in Printing, 1928. Pittsburgh, 
Penna.: Author, Department of Print- 
ing, 1928. Gratis. 

CrawrorD, Cuaupe C. The Technique of 
Research in Education. Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California, 1928. 
320 p. $2.50. 

Drewry, Raymonp B. Pupil Participa- 
tion in High School Control. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 231 p. 
$1.75. 

Drum, WarREN Nevin. A Preview of 
Teaching. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1928. 
345 p. $1.80. 

Epwarps, R. H., anp oTHerRs. Under- 
graduates; A Study of Morale in Twenty- 
Three American Colleges and Universities. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1928. 376 p. $4.00. 

Foster, Emery Mitton. Items of Statis- 
tics for Public-School Systems, with Special 
Reference to Reports to the United States 
Bureau of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 1928. 14p. 5¢. 

Gates, ArtHUR IrRvina. New Methods in 

Primary Reading. New York: Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 1928. 245 

p. $2.25. 


GRIFFIN ORWIN BrapFrorp. The Evolu- 
tion of the Connecticut State School Sys- 
tem; with Special Reference to the Emer- 
gence of the High School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. 261 p. $4.50. 

Harper, W. A. Character Building in Col- 
leges. New York: Abingdon Press, 1928. 
237 p. $1.50. 

Houtiey, Cuartes Eimer. Modern Prin- 
ciples and the Elementary Teacher’s Tech- 
nique. New York: Century Co., 1928. 
441 p. $2.00. 

LEIGHTON, JOSEPH ALEXANDER. I[ndivid- 
uality and Education; a Democratic Phi- 
losophy of Education. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1928. 215 p. $2.00. 

Lomax, Paut 8S. Commercial Teaching 
Problems. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1928. 200 p. $1.25. 

McCatu, WILLIAM ANDERSON, AND BIXLER, 
Harotp H. How to Classify Pupils. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. 83 p. $1.25. 

NavumMBurRG, MarGarRetT. The Child and the 
World; Dialogues in Modern Education. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 
352 p. $3.50. 

Park, Maxwett G. Problem-Outline in 
Introduction to Teaching. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. 90 p. $1.00. 

Ruae, Earte UnpEerwoop. Curriculum 
Studies in the Social Sciences and Citizen- 
ship; an Investigation into Educational 
Values. Greeley, Col.: Colorado’ State 
Teachers College, 1928. 228 p. $2.00. 

Rvuaa, EARLE UNDERWOOD, AND DEARBORN, 
Nep H. The Social Studies in Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Greeley, 
Col.: Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928. 169 p. $1.50. 

Ruae, Harotp Orpway, AND SHUMAKER, 
Ann. The Child-Centered School; an Ap- 
praisal of the New Education. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. 373 p. 
$2.40. 

SHANNON, JoHN Raymonp. Personal and 
Social Traits Requisite for High Grade 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. Terre 
Haute, Ind.: State Normal Press, 1928. 

112 p. $1.00. 
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Snyper, Aanes. The Value of Certain 
Measurements in the Training of Teachers 
Experimentally Determined. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1928. 157 p. $2.50. 

Tizes, Ernest Watter. An Evaluation 
of Some Techniques of Teacher Selection. 
Bloomingdale, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. 108 p. $1.50. 

ZiEGLER, CaruL WiuuiaMm. School Attend- 
ance as a Factor in School Progress. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 69 p. Apply. 


INDUSTRY 


Basset, WiLtu1AM Rupert. How to Solve 
Typical Business Problems. New York: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 1928. 
232 p. $2.50. 

BrunpDaGE, Dean KENNEDY. Importance 
of Respiratory Diseases as a Cause of Dis- 
ability Among Industrial Workers. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
1928. Sp. 5¢. 

Carver, ArTHUR H. Personnel and Labor 
Problems in the Packing Industry. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
235 p. $3.00. 

Crapp, Mary A., AND Strona, Mase. A. 
The School and the Working Child. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Child Labor Committee, 41 
Mt. Vernon Street, 1928. 236 p. $1.00; 
pap., 50¢. 

CornELL, Wttu1aM B. Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1928. 669 p. $5.00. 

Corte, Grace L. Jobs and Marriage? 
Outlines for the Discussion of the Married 
Woman in Business. New York: Wom- 
ans Press, 1928. 101 p. $1.00. 

Cross, Maurice Conpit. Types of Busi- 
ness Enterprise; Structure and Control. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. 
338 p. $5.00. 

Darsy, Witu1amM Dermot. Story of the 
Chain Store. New York: Textile Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928. 159 p. $2.00. 

Estey, J. A. The Labor Problem. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. 
378 p. $3.00. 

Gippons, CHarRLEs E., AND STANSBURY, 
Cuester T. Child Labor in Mississippi. 
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New York: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1928. 34p. 25¢. 

GREENE, James Henry. Organized Train- 
ing in Business. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1928. 349 p. $4.00. 

Haun, Scovitute. Waste Not—Want Not; 
Stabilize Production and Control Expan- 
sion. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 
1928. 224 p. $2.00. 

Ho.uanD, MavRIcE AND PRINGLE, HENRY 
F. Industrial Explorers. New York: 

’ Harper & Bros., 1928. 359 p. $3.00. 

JOHNSTON, GEORGE ALEXANDER. Citizen- 
ship in the Industrial World. New York: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1928. 305 p.$5.00. 

National Industrial Conference Board. The 
Cost of Living in Twelve Industrial Cities. 
New York: Author, 1928. 86 p. $1.50. 

National Industrial Conference Board. The 
Cost of Living in the United States, 1924- 
1927. New York: Author, 1928. 170 p. 
$2.50. 

National Industrial Conference Board. The 
Economic Status of the Wage Earner in 
New York. New York: Author, 1928. 
136 p. $2.50. 

Scuwartz. The Trial of Automobile Acci- 
dents. Albany, N. Y.: Matthew Bender 
& Co., 1928. 717 p. $10.00. 

Scott, Wa.tTeR Ditu. Influencing Men in 
Business; the Psychology of Argument and 
Suggestion. Third Edition revised and 
enlarged by Delton T. Howard. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1928. 179p. $2.50. 

Suistey, Frep W. The New Way to Net 
Profits. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1928. 234 p. $3.00. 

U. 8. Bureau of the Census. How to Use 
Current Business Statistics. Edited by 
Mortimer B. Lane. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1928. 96 p. 15¢. 

Warmer, Wituiam E. Policies in Indus- 
trial Arts Education; Their Application 
to a Program for Preparing Teachers. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State University 
Press, 1928. 102 p. Apply. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children 
in the United States; 2nd ed. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Pub- 
lications, 1928. 187 p. 75¢. 
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Scumip, Carvin F. Suicides in Seattle, 
1914 to 1925; an Ecological and Behavior- 
istic Study. Seattle, Wash.: University 
of Washington Press, 1928. 100p. $1.00. 

Stacut, W. E. Untruthfulness in Chil- 
dren; Its Conditioning Factors and Its 
Setting in Child Nature. Iowa City, 
Ia.: University of Iowa, 1928. 79 p. 
$1.00. 

Waite, Wiuiiam A. Lectures in Psychia- 
try. Washington, D. C.: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1928. 
167 p. $3.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


DimneEt, Ernest. The Art of Thinking. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1928. 
228 p. $2.50. 

EnauisH, Horace B. A Student’s Diction- 
ary of Psychological Terms. Yellow 
Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1928. $1.00; 
pap. 65¢. 

HouiuinewortnH, Leta A. Stetrer. The 
Psychology of the Adolescent. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 239p. $2.50. 

June, Cart Gustav. Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology. Translation by 
H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 421 p. 
$5.50. 

Juna, Cart Gustav. Two Essays on Ana- 
lytical Psychology. Translated by H. G. 
and C. F. Baynes. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1928. 296 p. $4.00. 

Leary, Daniet Bett. Modern Psychology, 
Normal and Abnormal; a Behaviorism of 
Personality. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1928. 453 p. $4.00. 

Marston, Witu1amM Movutron. Emotions 
of Normal People. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. 418 p. $5.50. 

Paviov, Ivan Petrovitcu. Lectures on 
Conditional Reflexes. Translated by W. 
Horseley Gantt. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1928. 414 p. $6.50. 


Book Reviews 


Ropack, ABRAHAM AARON. Popular Psy- 
chology; with Chapters on Character Ana- 
lysis and Intelligence Tests. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1928. 267 p. 
$2.50. 

RuckMIcK, CHRISTIAN ALBAN. German- 
English Dictionary of Psychological Terms. 
Iowa City, Ia.: Athens Press, 1928. 45 
p. Apply. 

WiaeamM, ALBERT Epwarp. Exploring 
Your Mind with the Psychologists. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. 
419 p. $3.50. 

Witey, J. A. Forty Choice Ways of Learn- 
ing and Recalling. Cedar Falls, Ia.: 
Author, 1928. 3lp. 10¢. 


TESTS 


FREDERICK, Justus GEorGE. What is 
Your Emotional Age? and 65 Other Men- 
tal Tests. New York: The Bourse, 80 
W. 40th Street, 1928. 249p. $2.25. 

DovuauErRTY, Mary Lorette. A Compara- 
tive Study of Nine Group Tests of Intel- 
ligence for Primary Grades. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 121 p. $1.75. 

ORLEANS, JacoB S., AnD SEALY, GLENN A. 
Objective Tests. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1928. 384 p. $2.20. 

Uximan, B. L., anp SMautiey, A. W. Pro- 
gress Tests in Latin. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. 178 p. 84¢. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


FLEISCHMAN, Doris E., ed. An Outline of 
Careers for Women; a Practical Guide to 


Achievement. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 526 p. $3.00. 

Waker, Marie WINCHELL. What is my 
Vocation and How Can I Make a Success 
uf It? Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne 
Co., 1928. 92 p. Apply. 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Boston University 


Vocational Plan in the College of Business 
Administration 


The following statement regarding the 
vocational work at the College of Business 
Administration was prepared by Mr. Horace 
G. Thacker, Assistant Professor in the 
Vocational Department at the College. 

The purpose of the extensive vocational 
program at the Boston Universiy College of 
Business Administration is (1) to aid the 
student in the proper choice of a career; 
(2) to assist him in finding the place in 
business where he can advantageously start 
his career; and (3) by means of the plan of 
Supervised Employment, to give him guid- 
ance and incentive to be successful in his 
career. 

The college course normally requires 
five years; the first four years in resident 
academic study, and the fifth in the required 
year of Supervised Employment. The 
student does not in any case receive his 
degree, Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion, until he has demonstrated in his year 
of employment that he has the capacity to 
make good in business. 

The Vocational Department, which ad- 
ministers the program, is divided into-three 
divisions,—counselling, placement, and 
supervision,—and all phases of its work are 
administered largely by suggestion and in- 
formation to the student rather than by 
arbitrary decision of faculty members. 

Throughout the four years of academic 

‘work the counsellors have direct contact 
with the student and indirect contact with 
him by means of his academic record and the 
close codperation of all departments of the 
College. 

In the fourth year the student reports 


to the placement division of the Vocational 
Department which extends all aid possible 
in giving him the contacts necessary to 
secure his first place in business. Positions 
are not found for the student, as he must 
assume the responsibility of obtaining em- 
ployment for himself. During the year of 
Supervised Employment the supervisors 
maintain contact with the student and his 
employer. Conferences with the student 
take place at his place of business and at the 
College. The salient features of the plan 
of Supervised Employment will be covered 
more fully below. 

The progress of the vocational plan from 


the first to the fifth year is as follows. 


Freshman Year. As a part ofthe admis- 
sion requirements to the College, the 
Psychology Department obtains an in- 
telligence rating for each entering student. . 
This rating is recorded on the student’s 
cumulative vocational record card. In the 
latter years of his college course the In- 
telligence Rating is studied in coérdination 
with many other factors, such as academic 
record, college activities, family conditions, 
reports of part-time employers, recom- 
mendations of the Business Men’s Voca- 
tional Board and the faculty of the College. 

The Director of Freshmen is in charge of 
the so-called Orientation courses. Hehas 
frequent personal conferences with the 
freshmen. His records are at the disposal 
of the Vocational Department, and much 
information accumulated in the office of the 
Director of Freshmen serves as a foundation 
for the vocational cumulative record card. 

Since about 75 per cent of the students 
of the College work part-time to earn all 
or a portion of their expenses, the placement 
bureau of the Vocational Department 
secures an intimate contact with the 
students from the beginning of the freshman 
year. 
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Sophomore Year. The real vocational 
program begins in the sophomore year. 
As part of his registration, the sophomore 
fills out as far as possible a card which 
eventually becomes the student’s per- 
manent vocational record. Furthermore, 
he is expected to confer from time to time 
with members of the Vocational Depart- 
ment, and is required to attend Vocational 
Round Table one hour a week. Around the 
Vocational Round Table are discussed 
problems in selecting, holding, and advanc- 
ing business positions, supplemented by 
expert presentations of a wide variety of 
commercial fields; and by investigations of 
the opportunities and qualifications for 
success in the principal forms of employ- 
ment. ' 

Junior Year. The junior attends voca- 
tional meetings held monthly dealing with 
problems of young men and women in 
business and the requirements for success 
in many lines of business. 

The College has an established contact 
with successful business men of Boston and 
vicinity. These constitute the Business 
Men’s Vocational Board. The function of 
these men is to advise the student as to 
whether he is likely to be successful in the 
line of business which the business man 
represents. The junior student selects the 
members of the Business Men’s Vocational 
Board he wishes to interview and, subject 
to the approval of the Vocational Board 
writes a personal letter asking for an inter- 
view. The business man is furnished with 
the student’s record to supplement the 
personal impression which the student 
makes. After the interview the business 
man reports to the College his impressions 
of the student, advice given, and his recom- 
mendations. 

A junior thesis is written on the subject 
of the student’s investigation of the 
career which he anticipates. The thesis 
requires much research and must express 
not only the student’s opinion of that 
career and its possibilities, but also must 
record in a conclusion his decision as to 
whether he still believes he is qualified and 
interested in the career he has studied. 

Senior Year. Inthestudent’s senior year 
he goes on Supervised Employment for 
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thirty-two weeks; that is, although he is 
filling a regular business position on the 
customary salary basis, he is also serving in 
a modified apprenticeship relation to the 
firm and carrying on special laboratory 
study. The Supervisor of Employment 
maintains contact with the employer 
throughout the college year. He confers 
personally with the employer and the 
student. 

The senior is required to submit written 
reports on the following topics: 


1. My job and how I secured it 
2. The organization of which I am a 
part (with diagram) 
3. The products or the purposes of 
my business 
. The importance (or the relations) 
of my business in the economic 
world 
. The history of my business: 
a. the business in general 
b. the particular concern with 
which I am connected 
. Tracing an order 
. Problems I have faced and decisions 
I have made 
. The probable development of my 
business and my prospects in it 
. Leaders in the business: their per- 
sonal history 
10. Literature of the business; my own 
reading and study for the year 


Much has been said and written about the 
inability of college graduates to bridge the 
gap between academic life and a business 
career. There is little such- complaint 
about the graduates of this College. The 
year of Supervised Employment eliminates 
the complete change from college halls to 
the business world. During this year of 
employment the student is registered at the 
College. He has home study assignments 
concerning his work to turn in regularly. 
He is in substantial contact with the 
College. He has interviews with the Super- 
visors of Employment, and perhaps he is 
taking one or two college courses in the 
Evening Division. 

At the same time he is an employee, 
receiving usual compensation for the work 
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he has to do. He has more incentive to 
do his work well and to receive commenda- 
tion and promotion, because he knows that 
his employer and the College are watching 
him to see if he is qualified to receive the 
degree. In other words, in addition to 
the inherent desire that most young men 
have to make good in their careers, the 
students of this College have their college 
degrees at stake. The Supervised Employ- 
ment plan thus acts as a spur to ac- 
complishment. It definitely bridges the 
abrupt change from college life to earning 
one’s living. 

Vocational adjustment is the most diffi- 
cult problem of the young man in business, 
and the practical guidance and coédperation 
given by the College and the employer 
during the period of Supervised Employ- 
ment has proved invaluable. 

Evening Division. The Supervised Em- 
ployment plan covers the Evening as well 
as the Day Division but is modified to suit 
the exigencies of the Evening Division 
students’ employment. Briefly stated, the 
evening students work and study at the 
same time; they have a minimum require- 
ment of four years of Supervised employ- 
ment with a graduation vocational thesis 
and monthly conferences throughout the 
four years. 

Placement Bureau. The Placement 
Bureau serves not only students in school 
who wish part-time employment and Day 
Division seniors on Supervised Employ- 
ment, but also handles full-time positions 
for Evening Division students.and alumni. 

The weekly salary of 154 Day Division 
students on Supervised Employment in 
1927-28 was $23.48 at the beginning of the 
year and $28.47 at the end of it, showing an 
average weekly increase of $4.99 during the 
thirty-two week period. It may be reason- 
ably estimated that the annual earnings 
of the students of the College including 
both those on Supervised Employment 
and others served by the Placement Bureau 
would total $1,200,000. The earnings of 
students placed in part-time and full-time 
positions through the Placement Bureau 
in 1645 positions totaled $726,000 for the 
period beginning July 1, 1927 and ending 
June 30, 1928. 

The amount of the earnings, together 
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with the evident enthusiasm of business 
men all over the country, leads the College 
to believe that the fundamental idea of 
supervision of employment is a sound one; 
nevertheless, the College recognizes that 
it is its duty and privilege to be open- 
minded, adaptable, and progressive in the 
application of its vocational policies and 
employment requirements. 


Harvard University 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the 
Graduate School of Education 


Dr. John M. Brewer, Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, submits 
the following statement of activities for 
the past year in the personnel field. 

Miss Helen D. Bragdon completed her 
Doctor’s thesis entitled The Problems and 
Process of Counselling, with Special Refer- 
ence to College Women. Miss Bragdon is 
now Assistant Professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota. 

A study of the examinations in courses 
during the first six years of the Graduate 
School of Education has recently been com- 
pleted by Dr. Brewer, and the results pub-| 
lished in the Educational Record for 
October, 1928. 

Mr. Fred C. Smith, the editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, is in- 
vestigating the problems of industrial 
workers in the field of machine shops and 
auto mechanics. He is giving particular 
attention to the need for upgrading in- 
struction related to economic and social 
problems and human relations. 

The duties of office workers in certain 
typical establishments in Greater Boston 
is being studied by Miss Ella G. Wiseman, 
with a view to revision of commercial 
curriculi. 

Mr. Harold B. Foye is completing his 
report on a five-year follow-up of the 
graduating classes of three Boston high 
schools for three consecutive years. 

A follow-up study of the graduates of a 
small high school in a suburb of Boston is 
being completed by Mrs. Beatrice H. 
Cahill. 

Miss Laura M. Sweet is investigating the 
problem of educational guidance through 
home rooms in the junior high school. 
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University of Michigan 
Bibliography on Vocational Information 


The Committee on Vocational Counsel 
and Placement of the University of Michi- 
gan has prepared recently a bibliography on 
Vocational Information. The compilers 
were W. E. Parker, Executive Secretary and 
D. H. Moyer, Research Assistant. 

The bibliography has been prepared 
primarily for the use of college students, 
both men and women, and covers over 
ninety occupations selected as representa- 
tive of the best available opportunities 
for college graduates. The needs of high 
school students, however, were also kept 
in mind. There are, in all, seventeen hun- 
dred annotated references. 

The Foreword describes the bibliography 
as follows: ‘“Two main types of references 
are included. There are those written with 
a view to discussing a vocation specifically 
with respect to its possibility as a life 
career, outlining the nature of the work, its 
opportunities, rewards, qualifications, ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, etc.; and there 
are those which stress chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, the work involved in the occupa- 
tion, its fundamental principles and practi- 
cal application. Text books and technical 
treatises are an example of this latter type 
and are included both as informational 
guides to the occupation concerned and as 
sources of study for those students who are 
preparing for any particular occupation 
upon which they have reached a decision. 

‘With each reference is given its library 
number in the University of Michigan 
General Library. Where possible, the 
Library of Congress number is given be- 
cause of the universal application of this 
classification system to all large libraries. 
The Dewey Decimal classification system 
is used in all other cases and will be of use 
in calling references only from the Michigan 
General Library.”’ 

A copy of this pamphlet, the full title of 
which is Vocational Information, A Bibliog- 
raphy for College and High School Students, 
should be in the office of every counsellor 
and every school library. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Single 
copies cost fifty cents. 
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University of Pittsburgh 


Research Bureau for Retail Training 


Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
have taken out an extension membership 
in the Research Bureau for Retail Training 
of the University of Pittsburgh. This 
large retail enterprise is the latest organiza- 
tion to participate in the personnel and 
training research work of the Bureau. 
With approximately 10,000 employees, the 
Marshall Field unit increases the number 
indirectly influenced by the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training to a population 
of 57,000. 


United States Civil Service Commission 


Government Recruiting Plan for Technical 


and Scientific Workers 


The Civil Service Commission is per- 
fecting an arrangement for personal contact 
with colleges and universities to meet the 
competition of private industry for the 
services of new graduates from technical 
and scientific courses. 

Many of the larger private employers 
send their agents to educational institutions 
each year to recruit new workers from the 
graduating classes. Under the plan of the 
Civil Service Commission such recruiting 
for the government will be undertaken by 
employees of the technical and scientific 
bureaus who find it necessary to visit the 
educational institutions from time to time 
for conference and research. 

The federal civil service employs nearly 
3,500 engineers of various kinds, more than 
1,000 chemists, and large numbers of other 
technical and scientific workers. It is 
necessary for the Civil Service Commission 
to provide a steady flow into the junior 
ranks to fill the places of those who move up 
or leave the service. Heretofore the effort 
to interest senior students in civil service 
examinations has been made through cor- 
respondence. The Commission believes 
that personal contact with students will 
bring better results. 

The junior technical and professional 
workers enter the government service at 
$2,000 a year. The highest salary paid is 
$9,000. 








American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Educational Opportunities 


For the assistance of telephone employees 
in or near New York who may desire general 
education or instruction in particular sub- 
jects of interest, a booklet has been pre- 
pared by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company entitled Educational Oppor- 
tunities of Greater New York and Northern 
New Jersey. It is a summary of evening 
and late afternoon courses offered by tax- 
free or non-profit-making schools and col- 
leges located in this area, resident advanced 
courses in business offered by commercial 
schools, and public library facilities. No 
attempt has been made to include evening 
elementary school courses, public lectures, 
and the courses of professional schools of 
Art, Medicine, and Theology. 

The summary is divided into three parts. 
Part I contains an alphabetical list of 
schools and colleges, and public libraries, 
giving their locations and a brief description 
of the scope of their activities. Part II 
contains an alphabetical list of courses 
offered, together with the time, place, and 
fee wherever this information can be in- 
cluded, Part III, the Appendiz, lists 
courses of interest to those wishing informa- 
tion concerning trade and vocational train- 
ing opportunities. 


Coéperation with Taylor Society 


As part of the program of the annual 
meeting of the Taylor Society, a conference 
discussion was held the afternoon of 
December 7th in the offices of the Personnel 
Research Federation. Representatives 
from fourteen different business firms and 
organizations took part in the discussion of 
problems of research in industrial psy- 
chology. 


VOCATIONS FOR COLLEGE TRAINED WOMEN 


Miss Helen E. Fitz Patrick, Secretary 
of the Bureau of Appointments of Elmira 
College, has brought together in compact 
form current information on several of the 
vocations other than teaching, which are 
open to college trained women. 

The fields covered in this bulletin are: 
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department store work, interior decoration, 
journalism, law, medicine, nursing, library, 
secretarial, social, and Y. W. C. A. work. 
For each vocation an outline is presented 
of general information, duties, training, 
personal qualifications, salary to be ex- 
pected, advantages, and disadvantages. 
In addition, there is a bibliography ap- 
pended at the end of the discussion of each 
occupation which gives a brief list of books 
on that subject. 

The pamphlet is the January, 1928, 
Elmira College Bulletin, volume XVIII, 
number 11, entitled A Few of the Vocations 
Open to Elmira College Women. Further 
information may be obtained by addressing 
Miss Helen E. Fitz Patrick, c/o Personnel 
Office, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


HARVARD STUDIES BUSINESS CAREERS 


Questionnaires have been sent by Har- 
vard University to 15,000 leading business 
men in the United States in an attempt to 
ascertain the reasons for their success. 

First hand information is sought regard- 
ing the social classes from which business 
leaders are recruited, the extent of their 
education and training, and the circum- 
stances surrounding their early business 
careers. 

This research has been undertaken by 
Professor F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn of 
the Department of Economics. It is being 
carried on under a grant from the Milton 
Fund. 

The undertaking is being sponsored by 
an advisory committee composed of Julius 
H. Barnes, President of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce; James Bell, President 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company; Walter 
S. Gifford, President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Alexander 
Legge, President of the International Har- 
vester Company; Paul M. Warburg, Presi- 
dent of the American and Continental Cor- 
poration; Clarence N. Wooley, Chairman 
of the Board of the American Radiator 
Company, and Owen D. Young, Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric 
Company. 

‘Every business man has ideas of his 
own as to why some of his fellows succeed 
in attaining to high positions in the business 
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world, while others are less fortunate in 
their achievements, or even fail utterly. 
Every business man also has opinions as to 
the relative importance of superior native 
ability and of superior advantages—such 
as social position, command of capital, in- 
fluential connections, and higher educa- 
tion—in determining achievement of this 
kind.”’ 

From the results of the inquiry the auth- 
ors hope to be able to speak with greater 
authority than has hitherto been possible 
on such disputed questions as the compara- 
tive opportunities for advancement in 
business accorded to the members of the 
various social classes and whether the 
tendency in modern business is toward a 
wider diffusion or a closer restriction of 
such opportunities. It was announced 
that if the present investigation was suc- 
cessful it would be followed by a supple- 
mentary study of a similar nature for the 
professions. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE FOR THE TRAIN- 
ING OF RECREATION LEADERS 


The Recreation Department of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, has re- 
cently issued a Directory of Training Courses 
for Recreation Leaders, Including Physical 
Educators. This pamphlet of over fifty 
pages was compiled by Marguerita P. 
Williams and Lee F. Hanmer at the request 
of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation which appointed a committee 
to study and report upon the opportunities 
available for those seeking training to fit 
them for positions in the fields of recreation 
and physical education. Such a directory 
should be of service to those who have the 
task of advising young people along voca- 
tional lines. 

The courses listed in the Directory offer 
training in a wide range of subjects, includ- 
ing the teaching and directing of physical 
education (whose modern curriculum em- 
braces selected play activities) ; playground 
leadership; coaching of sports and athletics; 
such activities as games, dancing, drama- 
tics, story-telling, club work, campcraft, 
scoutcraft; and the administration of play- 
grounds, camps, community-centers and 
municipal recreation systems. 


News Notes 


These opportunities for training, as pre- 
sented by over two hundred educational 
institutions and _ recreation agencies 
throughout the United States, vary all the 
way from a complete college or professional- 
school curriculum of studies covering a 
number of years, down to the brief intensive 
work of university summer sessions or other 
short training courses and institutes offered 
under various auspices in specific recrea- 
tional subjects. 

The pamphlet may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Russell Sage Foundation, 
Recreation Department, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York. The price is fifty cents. 


CLASSIFICATION AND COMPENSATION PLANS 


The development, adoption, and admin- 
istration of classification and compensation 
plans is outlined in a report prepared by a 
section of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, and adopted 
by that body at its annual meeting in 
September, 1928. 

This report is based upon the extensive 
research work dealing with classification 
and compensation matters which has been 
carried on in the public service since 1910, 
and constitutes the most authoritative 
statement regarding such matters which 
the public personnel group, based on ex- 
perience and research, has been able to 
formulate. 

The bulletin contains a detailed discus- 
sion in outline form of the two plans by 
defining them, enumerating their respective 
uses, and by describing the bases, forms, 
and procedures in developing the plans. 
In the final section of the report, advice 
concerning the method of legislative adop- 
tion of the plans is given, as well as a con- 
sideration of the relative interest in and 
the relative necessity for control of the 
making and administration of the plans by 
the personnel agency or budget agency of 
the organization. The conclusion is 
reached that the former should make and 
administer the classification plan, and the 
latter, with the advice of the former, should 
make and administer the compensation 
plan. Details for the installation of each 
plan are enumerated, as well as methods for 
their continued administration. 
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News Notes 


This Bulletin (Technical Bulletin Num- 
ber 1) is published jointly by the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, and the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; price $2.00. 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


A new research organization, the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, has 
recently been established with headquarters 
at the North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N.C. Itis under the direction 
of a Board sponsored by the American 
Association of University Women, but 
financed by a group of private individuals. 

The Institute has a five-year program of 
research looking toward codrdination of 
business and professional requirements with 
women’s education, the cultivation of 
greater interest in pre-professional courses, 
and the profitable entrance of women into 
various fields such as merchandising, 
finance, and _ specialized professional 
service. 

In addition to its research, the Institute 
will act as a national clearing house covering 
the activities of the college guidance 
bureaus and of research and other agencies 
interested in the work and education of 
women. No placement work is to be done. 

The object of research is to provide specific 
facts on occupations open to college women, 
the aptitudes and training required, and 
the opportunities in various fields. Co- 
operation with business and the professional 
organizations in working out programs of 
training, the development of plans for 
functional education, and a study of the 
better adjustment of the home and women’s 
professional and business interests will be 
features of the research program. Every- 
one in America is converted to the idea of 
educating our women, but not many are 
sure just what they are being educated for. 
The next generation will have to explore the 
field and find what positions could be made 
available for an educated woman and 
invent new professions to suit her special 
abilities. 

The codperation of the North Carolina 
College for Women and the Institute of 
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Women’s Professional Relations should be 
most profitable. The Vocational Director 
of the College, Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, is also Director of the Institute. 
The specific questions being asked each day 
by students desiring information which 
will be of assistance in choosing an occupa- 
tion and preparing themselves for it wiil 
serve as a stimulus to the formulation of 
research projects while, in turn, the results 
of research and the theories which may be 
based upon these will be tested in the 
laboratory of 1800 students. 

The members of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute are Mrs. CATHERINE 
FiILENE Dopp, Washington, D. C., Chair- 
man; Miss Heten BrEnnett, Woman’s 
World Fair, Chicago; Mr. Waiter Dusoirs 
Brooxines, United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. Atice M. Batpwin, Dean, 
Duke University; Dr. Jutrus I. Foust, 
President, North Carolina College for 
Women; Mr. A. Lincotn Fitens, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Litiian M. Giusreta, Montclair, 
N. J.; Proressor Harry D. Kitson, 
Columbia University, Dr. C. R. Mann, 
American Council on Education; Mrs. 
Wi.tu1amM Brown Metoney, New York 
Herald-Tribune; Prorgessorn Howarp 
Opum, University of North Carolina; Dr. 
Iva L. Perers, Dean and Director of 
Personnel, Syracuse University. 

Ex-officio members of the Board are the 
following officers of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women: PrEsIDENT 
Mary E. Woo.ey, President; Mrs. A. Ross 
Hiu, Treasurer; Prestpent Apa Comstock 
Chairman, Educational Policies Committee. 


A YEAR BOOK OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Russell Sage Foundation, in response 
to the demand each year for information 
concerning social work, will issue a year 
book under the editorship of Fred S. Hall 
of its staff. 

Until the appointment of an advisory 
board to assist in the new annual, details 
have not been announced. The general 
suggestion has been made, however, that 
two kinds of articles be included: about 
each national organization, its history, the 
services it is prepared to render, the char- 
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acter of its publications, its periodicals, if 
any, or its directory of local affiliated agen- 
cies; and about each field of social work, the 
history of that field being briefly sketched 
with an account of the developments of the 
year as shown by changes in methods of 
work, new emphases, laws enacted during 
the year, books and articles published, and 
the like. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY MONTHLY 
SUSPENDS 


Industrial Psychology Monthly, the maga- 
zine of manpower, which has been edited 
by Dr. Donald A. Laird since January, 
1926, suspended publication in its present 
form with the issue of December, 1928. 

It is understood that later in 1929 the 
title and editorial policies of the periodical 
will reappear combined with a long estab- 
lished business magazine which has a circu- 
lation of more than 20,000 copies monthly. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Philadelphia Meeting 


Mr. P. Evans Coleman has submitted 
the following account of the annual meeting 
of the American Vocational Association, 
which convened in Philadelphia December 
13-15, with R. L. Cooley, Director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, as president. 

How differentiated vocational education 
has become is evidenced by the varieties of 
sectional meetings including those on agri- 
culture, rehabilitation, teacher-training, 
industrial education, home economics, 
commercial, part-time, and vocational guid- 
ance. 

Various national, state, and city direc- 
tors or supervisors in their respective fields 
were on the program, and also representa- 
tives from employers and their associations. 
Among these were J. C. Wright, Director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, who gave a paper on Present Status of 
Day, Part-Time, or Continuation School 
Education in the United States; Professor 
David Snedden, Columbia University, who 
spoke on Essentials of a Professional Curric- 
ulum forthe Preparation of Vocational Teach- 
ers; C. A. Prosser, Director of Dunwoody 
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Institute, Minneapolis, The Problem of the 
Employed Boy; Dr. Frank Leavitt, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
The Cost of Manual Arts Instruction; Howell 
Cheney, Chairman of the Committee on 
Junior Education and Employment, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Why 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
Favors the Installation of Public Continua- 
tion Schools; W. J. Donald, Director of 
American Management Association, T'rain- 
ing—the Average versus the New. 

The conspicuous reports included that of 
the Committee on Adult Education; several 
state reports on Growth of Part-Time Edu- 
cation, with special reference to the Increase 
of the Coéperative Part-Time School; Wis- 
consin’s Itinerant Vocational Teacher Plan; 
and various Apprenticeship plans. 

Philadelphia provided not only friendly 
hospitality, but also many clinic observa- 
tions of advanced forms of vocational 
training in continuation schools, appren- 
ticeship plans, codperative training courses 
in various high schools and also in the tech- 
nical fields at Drexel Institute. 


TAYLOR SOCIETY 


Some of the papers presented at the De- 
cember meeting of the Taylor Society 
December 5-8 will be published in full in 
the Bulletin of that Society. Dr. H. S. 
Person’s discussion of The Shorter Work 
Day and Shorter Work Week appeared in 
the December, 1928 issue; the February, 
1929 issue will contain both the address by 
Morris L. Cook on Some Observations on 
Workers’ Organizations, and Geoffrey C. 
Brown’s How Scientific Management Can 
Promote a New Functional Status for Work- 
ers; E. Hayden Hull’s outline of A Tech- 
nique of Selection for Sub-Ezxecutive Posi- 
tions will appear in the April issue. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


The PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
will hold its winter meeting at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, February 22- 
23. Other societies, such as the NATIONAL 
AssocIATION OF DrANs oF WomMEN, the 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF APPOINTMENT 














Secretaries, the NaTionaL ASSOCIATION 
or Bureaus or Occupations, and the Na- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
are meeting in the same city February 20-23. 
One joint session of common interest to all 
these societies is scheduled for the morning 
of February 23 under the auspices of the 
Personnel Research Federation. A tenta- 
tive program of the February 22-23 meet- 
ings was published in the January, 1929 
SERVICE BULLETIN of the Federation. A 
complete program of all these codperating 
associations may be obtained at the Person- 
nel Research Federation. 

The PirtsBURGH PERSONNEL ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold the third of its series of Com- 
mercial Meetings at the William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh on Thursday, February 7 at 
7:45 p.m. The two topics scheduled for 
discussion are Training, and Preliminary 
Training. The third of the series of Sec- 
tion Meetings will be held at the same hotel 
the following Thursday, February 14, to 
discuss the topics Creating and Maintaining 
Morale (12:30 p.m.), Girls’ Placement (3:30 
p.m.), and Retirement and Disability Pro- 
visions (6:30 p.m.). 

The calendar of the PHILADELPHIA PER- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATION lists the next two 
meetings for February 19 and March 19. 
Further details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Mr. J. O. Hopwood, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 9th and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL ANALYSIS BUREAU 


Dr. Donald A. Laird, Director of the 
Colgate Psychological Laboratory, has 
been appointed Chief of Scientific Staff of 
the Personal Analysis Bureau of Chicago. 
Dr. Edward G. Stoy, recently of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, is Deputy Chief. 
Other members of the scientific staff are 
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Dr. Edward K. Strong of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Dr. Forrest A. Kingsbury of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. John L. Sten- 
quist of the Baltimore public schools. 

The bureau provides a personal psycho- 
logical test service for business and pro- 
fessional men and women. No vocational 
guidance or employment testing work is 
undertaken, the bureau referring requests 
for test service of this sort to individual 
psychologists. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Saprz B. CaMpBELL, at present Dean of 
Girls in North High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been awarded the Felix Warburg 
Fellowship for the study of the needs of 
girls in public high schools. Miss Campbell 
begins her work in Teachers College in 
February 1930. The purpose of this Fellow- 
ship is the promotion of research in the 
field of guidance and personnel as it relates 
to high school girls. Miss Campbell brings 
to her study a wealth of experience. As a 
dean of girls in a high school, she has de- 
veloped a notable program, looking toward 
the improvement of social relations in her 
school and community. 

R. O. OtzenpAmM who has been on the 
staff of Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., and who spent last year in Europe, 
chiefly at the International Labour Office 
in Geneva, is now associated with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in charge of the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion of the Policy Holders Service Bureau. 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. is 
now represented in Geneva by T. G. Spates. 
Miss Mary Gilson of that organization is 
also abroad for several months engaged on a 
study of European experience and practice 
with reference to unemployment com- 
pensation. 
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PREPARED BY LinpA H. Mortey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Managers turn to research. Iron Age, 
vol. 122, p. 1291-1292. November 22, 
1928. 

Summary of papers read at American 
Management Association meeting in 
Chicago. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS 


Questions found on employment application 


blanks. Service Letter on Industrial 
Relations, no. 23, p. 1-3. December 5, 
1928. 

Analysis of application forms used by 
125 companies. Gives composite em- 
ployment form. 


BONUS SYSTEM 


Potakov, WatTeR N. Analysis of prin- 


ciples involved in task work with bonus. 
American Machinist, vol. 69, p. 753-5; 
811-13. November 15; 22, 1928. (Ab- 
stract in Management Review, vol. 17, 
p. 417. December, 1928.) 


COST OF LIVING 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF EcoNoMIC RESEARCH. 


Changes in the cost of living, 1909-1928. 
News-Bulletin of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, no. 29, p. 1-4. 
September 10, 1928. 

Farm hand’s dollar nearest to 1913 
value—families in $5,000 a year group 
benefit by the price declines since 1926. 
Five indexes constructed by National 
Bureau cover all important groups. 


EXECUTIVES 


Atwoop, J. Paun. Cutting down executive 


overtime. Office Economist, vol. 10, p. 
3-4, 10. November, 1928. 
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Adherence to a schedule of work solves 
the problem for many business men hard 
pressed for time. 

Functions of the executive in industry. Iron 
Age, vol. 122, p. 1567. December 20, 1928. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers meeting summarized. 

Larrp, Donatp. (Director, Colgate Psy- 
chological Laboratory. Add pussy- 
footing to overhead. Management, vol. 31, 
p. 56-80, 82-83. November, 1928. (Ab- 
stract in Executives’ Bulletin, vol. 3, 
p. 4. November 26, 1928.) 

Brings out the importance of encourag- 
ing initiative in workers. 


FATIGUE 


PoFFENBERGER, A. T. (Columbia Uni- 
versity.) Effects of continuous work upon 
output and feelings. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, vol. 12, p. 459-467. October, 
1928. 

Fatigue study made on students at 
Columbia University doing mental work. 


HANDBOOKS 


Meruer, Greta E. (Personnel Director, 
Metropolitan Building Company.) Em- 
ployees’ handbook as a morale builder. 
Office Economist, vol. 10, p. 5-6, 10, 14. 
December, 1928. 

Metropolitan Building Company of 
Seattle finds scientifically designed hand- 
book for employees creates good will 
among the men and women who produce 
for the organization. 


HEALTH 


Studies in muscular activity. Journal of 
Physiology, vol. 66, p. 121-174. October 
10, 1928. 

Determination of the rate of circulation 
of blood in man at work, by A. V. Bock, 
D. B. Dill and J. H. Talbott. 

















Nomographic description of expired air, 
by D. B. Dill and A. Folling. 

Dynamical changes occurring in man 
at work, by A. V. Bock, C. Vancaulaert, 
D. B. Dill, A. Folling and L. M. Hurxthal. 

“Steady state’? and the respiratory 
quotient during work, by A. V. Bock, C. 
Vancaulaert, D. B., Dill, A. Folling and 
L. M. Hurxthal. 

(From the Fatigue Laboratory, Har- 
vard University and the Medical Labora- 
tories of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital.) 

Watpo, Russet J. Health and first aid pay 
dividends. Manufacturing Industries, 
vol. 16, p. 609-612. December, 1928. 

Medical attention, preventive meas- 
ures, first-aid and a plant hospital save 
five to eight times their annual cost 
through lower compensation and reduc- 
tion from time lost from production. 
Summary of a study of 181 concerns. 


HOUSE ORGANS 


Contents of the employee magazine. Service 
Letter on Industrial Relations, no. 21, 
p. 1-3. November 5, 1928. 

Use of illustrations, editorials and 
special features. 


INCENTIVES 


JANSEN, R. E. (General Dispatcher, Plant 
Transportation Department, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company.) Incentives cut handling costs 
9 to 50 per cent. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, vol. 6, p. 525-528. November, 1928. 
An organized plant transportation 
service with truckers’ wages based on an 
incentive plan brings about substantial 
reductions in material handling costs. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Boots, Wituis H. (Vice-President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
President of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York.) Industrial humanics. 
Industrial Digest, vol. 7, p. 11-12; 66. 
November, 1928. 

Points covered: Mechanical impor- 
tance overstressed; Personality remains 
essential; Inventive ingenuity is basis; 
Must keep labor happy; Individual must 
aid group; Wages and hours. 
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Linpstey, M. A. Ten points in personnel 
policy that greatly decrease labor turnover: 
how a progressive hotel secures unexcelled 
service and guest and employee satisfaction. 
Hotel Management, vol. 14, p. 309-312. 
October, 1928. 

OnTaRIo-LaBouR DEPARTMENT. Employ- 
ees’ welfare provisions in Ontario indus- 
tries. Labour Gazette (Canada), vol. 28, 
p. 1108-1111. October, 1928. 

Results of a survey made by the depart- 
ment into the industries of the Province 
of Ontario. Covers: Safety and health; 
Recreation and cafeterias; Holidays with 
pay; Joint councils and shop committees; 
Pensions and annuities; Bonus, profit 
sharing and sale of stock; Hours of labour. 

Rowntree, R. Seesonum. (Chairman, 
Rowntree Cocoa Works; Member, British 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry.) Liberal 
industrial policy. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, vol. 13, 
p. 162-170. June, 1928. 

English point of view of the industrial 
relations situation. 

SELEKMAN, BENM. Recent trends in indus- 
trial relations in Great Britain and 
Germany. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
vol. 13, p. 178-186. October, 1928. 

Observations based on a year’s study in 
Europe. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


CaMPBELL, C.Macriz. (M.D.,; President, 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene.) Mental hygiene in industry and 
business. Human Factor, vol. 4, p. 11-13. 
July—October, 1928. 

Abstract of a lecture. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Brneuam, W.V. (Director, Personnel Re- 
search Federation, New York.) Indus- 
trial Psychology. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, vol. 13, p. 187-198. October, 
1928. 

Its progress in the United States—Psy- 
chology as science, as point of view and as 
method. Part of an American report on 
Fundamental Relations in Industry pre- 
sented at the First Triennial Congress of 
the International Industrial Relations 
Association held at Cambridge, England, 
July, 1928. 
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RESEARCH 


Atrorp, L. P. (Editor, Manufacturing In- 
dustries.) Industrial research pays big 
returns. Manufacturing Industries, vol. 
6, p. 511-515. November, 1928. 

Fifty million dollars spent by American 
manufacturers each year in industrial re- 
search is producing discoveries estimated 
to be worth one-half billion dollars; this 
ten io one return shows the practical 
utility of organized study and experiment. 

Davis, Rosert M. (Statistical Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. C.) 
Eight hundred manufacturers appraise 
research—its cash value. Factory and 
Industrial Management, vol. 76, p. 712- 
716. October, 1928. 

Based on asurvey made by the National 
Research Council. Includes tables show- 
ing how industry uses research and what 
it pays for research. 

Avuutt-WiLt1AMson Company, Auburn, 
Maine. Laboratory of continuous re- 
search. Executives’ Service Bulletin, 
vol. 6, p. 2. December, 1928. 

FIuene, E. A. Contributions of research to 
business. New York State University 
Bulletin to the Schools, vol. 15, p. 57-59. 
November 1, 1928. 

Industrial research work by organized labor. 
Monthly Labor Review, vol. 27, p. 874- 
879. November, 1928. 

Research for the organization; Organ- 
ized information for members; General 
and industrial questions, sickness records; 
General cultural information. 

OuiverR, E.L. (ResearchDirector.) Clerks 
get research movement under way. Journal 
of Electrical Operators and Workers, vol. 
27, p. 458, 504. September, 1928. 

Research Department of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

Youne,OwrenD. (Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Co.) Contributions of 
research to indusiry. New York State 
University Bulletin to the Schools, vol. 
15, p. 52-54. November 1, 1928. 


SAFETY 


Larkin, J.M. (Assistant to the President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.) Safety 
and labor relations. Labor and Industry, 
vol. 15, p. 12-18. November, 1928. 
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Address at the National. Safety Con- 
gress, New York, October, 1928. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Person, H.S. (Managing Director, Taylor 
Society.) Scientific management. Bul- 
letin of the Taylor Society, vol. 13, p. 
199-205. October, 1928. 

An analysis with particular emphasis 
on its attitude toward human relations 
in industry. Part of an American report 
on Fundamental Relations in Industry 
presented at the First Triennial Congress 
of the International Industrial Relations 
Association, held at Cambridge, England, 
July, 1928. 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


DENNISON, Henry S. (Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co.) Employment can be regular- 
ized. American Federationist, vol. 35, 
p. 1440-1443. December, 1928. 

Six plans in use by the Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Company described. 


TESTS 


KorNHAUSER, ARTHUR W. (University of 
Chicago.) Results from the use of objective 
tests and questionnaires in a college course 
on ‘‘the economic order.”” Journal of Bus- 
iness of the University of Chicago, vol. 1, 
p. 429-455. October, 1928. 

Objectives and procedures of the tests 
outlined and changes in economic knowl- 
edge resulting from the course indicated. 
(To be continued.) 


TRAINING 


Lanopon, J. N. and Yates, E.M. Ezperi- 
mental investigation into transfer of 
training in skilled performances. British 
Journal Psychol., vol. 18, p. 422-437. 
1928. (Abstract in Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, vol. 10, p. 229. November, 
1928.) 


TRAINING—APPRENTICES 


Freunp, C. J. (Apprentice Supervisor, 
Falk Corporation.) Getting results from 
apprenticeship. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, vol. 6, p. 535-538. November, 1928. 

A graphic control method that removes 
most of the difficulties in handling the 
training program, assigning work and 
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transferring apprentices promptly from 
job to job. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Warne, Cotston E. (University of Pitts- 
burgh.) Is technical efficiency responsible 
forunemployment? American Federation- 
ist, vol. 35, p. 1495-1498. December, 
1928. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
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